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ABSTRACT 

Twenty-six social stji|,cies educators participated in a 
conference at*IndianS Oniversity, Blccningtcn, Indiana^ in summer 
1 978 to ascertain the status and goals of social studies education. 
Spepifically^ conference participants examined recent social science 
research, explored curricului development, and developed social 
studies classrodm activities. The report is intended for' use by k-12 
educator^s as they develop^nd implement social studies programs* It 
is presented^ in three sections. Sectics I defines the pcrpose ot 
precolleqe social studies, as promoting citizen education and civic 
'literacy ^nd identifies knowledge, skills, and Tialues necessary for a 
<fuality saciai studies program. Section II descrikes current trends 

-anthropology, economics, geography, histcry, political science, 
and sociology and eveJ^uates these trends for their implications for 
K-12 social studies. Section III suggests classrccjB activities 
/related to 16 topics, including infant mortality, community land use, 
pioneer travel, integration, and teenage d^ricking lams. The 
activities involve students in role playing, constructing graphs, map 
and globe activities, class discussiois, 9^king decisions, defining 
terms, and analyzings photographs. For ^ each*^ activity , information is 
priesented on^classrcom use, rationale, cbj^cti^es,^ prpcedcres, and 
materials needed. A list of conference participants and staff 
concludes the "iiocument. (DB)^ ' ^ ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



Jn the summer b£ 1978, leaders in precollege ^social studie* ecju-. 
^^tion met on the Indiana University campus at Bloomington in'a . 
^Hwo-week confei^nce. • This' meeting, supported by a grant from 

Bie National Science Foundation, - had three basic obj'ectives. 

giey were : ' - • 

1. To examine the most recent research findings and 
the current state of the art- of anth'ropalogy , 
economics; 'geography, history, political sci'ence, 
and sociology, especially as/ related to 'precollege 
social studies^ education. 

2,. To explore contemporary issues oKcurriculum d-evel- 
opment, educational leadership, and. community rela- * 
tions as related to the social studr^ curriculum. 

3." To develop specific classroom activities to serve • ^ 
as models- *for implementing social ^ science concepts 
- . *in the precollege curriculum. 

At the conference the participants heard presentatiorts by social 
scientists, curriculum developers, specialists in teacher train- 
ing,, and individuals concerned with public issues directly 
felate,d to social studies in the schools. > Ample- time' was pro- ^ 
yided for dialogue between the participants and the specialists 
and for frequent interchange among the participants and confer- 
ence staff. The participants we^re divided into three task forces, 
each with a>vSpecific mission. Their reports became the basis for 
the three major Segments of this document. 

It is intefldeti that this repor't be useful to social studies 
leaders in a variety of ways Part Oile, The Social Studies,. A 
Statement of Purpose, is a rationale for a;. comprehensive K-J2 
social studies program. It emphasizes knowledge, skills, and 
values, and discusses how each contributes to the development of 
an informed, responsible citizenry. *Part Two, Current Trends 
and Implications for Pre.college Social Studies, is a summary of 
cur.rent research and conceptual trends iii. each of the social . 
sciences of special interest to precollege social studies curri- 
culum planners. Part Three, Model /Classroom Activities , is com- 
pose^ of seventeen classroom activiti-es which tran^g late the ' 
'social-science concept's into specific student learning experiences 
These activities are not intended to be -^a comprehensive course in 
the social ^ciences ; they are* examples of how social s'ciente 
ideas can be. taught to students of varying* abilities and grade 
levels. All involve active "student participation and serve >s 
models'*-for curriculum planning. Each of the three- sections can 
be used sep/^rately. For example,. Part One could be us^d as a - 
base for developing a school system's rationale' for .social studies 



The I activities in Part Three could -be implemented directly in . • 
the classroom'or. used as a model for student teachers or others 
involved- m curriculum development. Taken together j the erttire 
document could serve , as a basi.s for an inservi.ce curriculum 
workshop or could be analyzed in successive department meetings. 
Our primary purpose was to produce a practical document that . 
would be helpful, to prpcollege s.ocial studies educators in a ^ ^ 
variety o£ ways. 

About the participants: ' <5 ' 

The tv{pnty --six- conference participants came from five, states and 
were selected because of-.their positions o'f leadersh-ip, expertise 
m curriculum development, and ability to express themselA^es both 
orally and m writing. Participants included state" supervisors , 
supervisors of social studies programs in.\ajj(?r cifiesV-dfepartment 
heads, and classroom teachers. They worked\ ate, lived, and 
played together for an intensive two-week period. It waS an ' 
exciting and rewardiing experie-nce for all of us. 

. • ; ' . ■ ^ ■ ' . .... . • 

. -,^ * The .Conference Staff- 



• THE SOCIAL STUDIES: ' 

A statement^<Of purpose 



Definition . ; ' 

* ■ • ^ : . . -k- " ■ ■ ^ 

Precollege social Studies is built on the foundation disciplines 
o£ hisjiory, geography,, econbmics, sociology , psychology , anthro- \ r 
po,logy, and politicaL science. The specific subjects, courses, v 
and topics that coinprise the school curriculum Vest on:' this • 
foundation aird " focus on the pas t, * priesent , and. future interaction 
/q^ humans with themselves and their environments The' speci§il 
-purpose of social studies instruction irs citizen educatitin and ' 
^the civic literacy of each individual.' Therefore, a soun'd social ^ 
studies program should have as its goal the development of' a- 
contributing and productive- individual possessing self awareness, " 
knowledge, skiljLs, an.d a sense of responsibility as .a' member" of 
the family, school, local community:-, s tate ,' nation, an^ wo'rld. ^ , 

The instructional process s.hould encourage the' student, to examine^ ^ 
and analyze social experi.ences in^ order to make well-reasone;d ; 
decisions- that may be revised relative to changing circumstances. " 
Social studies instruction encourages the enhancement of human' ' ; 
dignity through learning. THis implies the-Tespect of one indjLvi- 
,dual for another person ot society irr^sp^ective of^jracial, s6xual, 
or cultural differences. * . ^ . 

Human knowlecige is at reservoir, of data, ideas j ..concepts , 'genefali*- * 
z at i ons , and' theories which , when combined wit^ ref^lection, deci - " 
sion-making and participation , allows th6 student 1 6 function"/ 
rationally and humanely in society. CurriculUm.'cdntent should be- 
drawn from a broad' base df the social sci^ces. .^-Jhe relationship- 
>to humanities , natural and physical science^'i and ^the interdepen- : 
'dehce of disciplines should be stressed. s£) that * a.'holistic view >' 
of the world, its problems, and alternative solutions is developed. 

' - ' ■ ' " ; . '\ ■ • - - ' J 

Ratj.o^a3..e? v ^ ' ' ; - 

The world has witnessed a phenomenal growth -in^ th'e body^ of knowV 
ledge having particular im^oTrtance as data in social .studies. . 
Change, population growth, the impact of technology and the speed 
of worldwide 'communications present compelling challenges to* the 
social studies teachdr. While finite limits exist to natural 
resources, undeveloped and infinite resources lie within the . 
human mind and' spirit. - Schools have the responsibility for 
developing this resoutce to its fullest. 'Social studies promotes . 
mental and-spiritual growth by 'fostering the learning/ of know-- 
ledge, skills, and values. ' / 



Knowledge ' . 

• * . J* . • ' * ■■ 

Knowledge gained- from the social studies curriculum enables stu- 
dents to relate specific phenomena as instances' a£ larger con- 
cepts.. Social' studies knowledge enables individuals to. accommo- 
date, and cope with a society that is increasingly more complex.. 
Students are able to perceive how" decisions which have an impact 
on individuals and institutions are made in a complex world. 
Students learn'their societies^ pasts customs , and cultures. . 
Knowing this heritage the 'individual is able to understand how 
governmental--, environmental, personal, and societal structures 
have made the *sel£, the nat^ipn, and the world what 'they ai"e to- 
day.. Students learn basic .understandings from which they can 
make choices -concerning the quality of life they would like to 
create for th ems e lyes and others. , * • 

Skills \ V ' - ' , . ' 

' ' ' - ' . • ' • ■ . •. 

The- skills learned from-the social studies produce active,' think 7 
iTig citizens of a democratic society rather than^ passive recip - 
ients oif sterile information^ *Among these skills is- the ability 

'to -reason logically invan uncertain and rapidly changing environ- 
*meht. ' Reasoning ability is developed through th^ intellectual ' 
processes of observation, data gathering, organizing, analyzing, 

* and interpij^ting information. As students mature intellectually, 
they grow in ability .io classify, infer, test hypotheses, draw 

"'tentative conclusions , and make more sophisticated decisions. 
Social studies instruction reinforces an.d'^expands other academic 
$kills. Reading and vocabulary -skills improve by students . ^ 
learning to collect data .and to discern the difference between 
fact^ and 6pJ.nion. Writing and speaking' skills are elnphasized in 
order to practice effective ^communication; Growth in mathemati- 
cal' skills is achieved through' interpretation^ of maps , charts 
and graphs, and application of simple statistics to problem 
solving. 'These skills help stu4eats function as- citizens in 
family 3chool, local, national, and global cbmjnunities / 

. \ 

Values \ - , : ; . ' A ' ■«> 

The^ development of values compatible with the concept of democra- 
tisms el^^"gtrVBTnment is essential to the preservation o£ our 
society. Social studies instruction encourages- individuals to 
examine values and make judgments. It develops faith in the 
potential goodness of -humanity and allows Students, to grow in ; 
commitment to long '-established ideals of freedom, justice, and 
equality. n, . ' ^ 

Studen^ts enter schooLs with value systems learned ^rom past expe- 
riences. Recognizing the.se presently held yalues, social studies 



instruction helps students to expaine, sott, and choose from ^ 
among varied and often conflicting .social values. 

The spirits of fair play, justice,' humaneness, toleranqe,. pride,' 
understanding,' and cooperation are attitudes which allow resolu- 
tion of conflicts in, our pluralistic society.. Social** studies : . 
develops a sense- of self worth' and provides a frame of referei^e 
fox lifelong living in a complex and diverse world. . Values 
established by this prbcess* are functional from -within -the smafl- 
family unit to the . realm of iiitemationai affairs. - . ■ 

..V ■ " ■ 

Guidelines for Quality Social Studies Education , . 

1. . Social studies should be an established .part of the school' 
. program at all grade levels. 

& ■ . ' ' , . ' . * . . 

2. The school program should provide adequate time arid. instruc- 
tional material for social* studies education. 

^ * - ■ • 

3. The social studies program should , deal with the realities of 
the .world. . ^ - ' \ ' 

4^ Social studies 'education ^n any sch^pol should be -related to ., 
the needs of the immediate commiinity as well as to. those, of 
the nation and the"world. , ' 

- ^ > • ' • ■ ' ' . . ^ 

5, A districX-yide policy statement^ on philosophy, academic 
freedom, aAd.'profession'al responsibility should be provided 
to any and all concerned individuals. ' • ^ 

6. Learning experiences, ins triiction, and classroom atmosphere 
should support the individual worth and self.-respecl^of 
every student. ' - * \ ' . ^ 

.7. The social studies program" should include a wide variety of 
appropriate instructional materials carefully and syst'emati- ' 
cally selected and evaluated. ' * ^ . ' • 

8. 'instructional materials should proVide for a wide range of 
• abilities and* interest. ^ * - ' 

"9. ' Jhere should, be active teacher input into' curriculum develop- 
■ ment and selection of textbooks and piat6rials. 



10. ^ A variety of teaching methods^ shpuld be employed. 

11. Social studies instruction should ' actively and directly in- 
volve the student in the learning •proce'Ss with the teacher 
as a facilitator. « *^ 



Instruction should focus on cognitive'i attitudinal', and 
skill obj^ectives. . ^ ' . ' - - ' 

• ^ ; . ^ ' • • ^ ■ 
Instruction should ex,tend beyond the^ classroom by using the 
, community as a learning laboratory. • 

Community^ observation in the classroom sh'ould be encouraged 

Evaluation of achievement in the, social studies should be 
based on many sources, not just written tests.' 

Staff, selection should be base.d on professional preparation 
and commitment to the discipline. • . 

? Social studies teachers should participate "regularly*" in 
activities which enhance their professional growth, such as 
inservice worksliopfe, assK)ciations , conferences , community 

..affairs, travel, and -reading- current materials. 

There should be continuing evaluation of the total program. 



.. . THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: * 

CURRENT TRENDS AND IMPLICATIONS • • 

FOR PRECOLLEGE SOCIAL STUDIES ' 

■ ■ ■ --1 .* . 

Anthropology ^ ' - . . 

The majors shift in^ trends in anthropolog)?^^' has been one o£ em- 
phasis rather thgn one of dramatie discoveries. Anthropolo- 
gists ^are placing increasing stressuppn cultures as "ways of 
' living that make sense, given certain preconditions, tlje an- 
thropology student should be led toward an enthusiastic, unprej- 
udiced view of humans as natural beings who exist in particular 
environmental and social settings. The discipline is using 
population demographics and other comparative quantitative' tech- 
niques much more widely than before. Population demographics, 
for example, examines the population balances, imbalances, birth 
and death rates, and similar dataJfor extended periods. These 
techniques permit a. broader, cross-cultural view which iUumi- 
nates common qualities of humaaness as well as an individual 
culture *s features. In this manner. anthropology is gradually 
leaving behind its preoccupation with the bizarre and exo.tic 
characteristics of isolated groups. 

Four major; topics of current investigation include: (1)" the'^ 
theoiQO of. evolution, evidence for evolution, (3) sociobiology 

and (4) Social, behavior. The. first tifo areas of fesear<f}i" are'' 
closely linked. F©r example, Darwin ^s the c^ry of evolution em-, 
phasized populations , not individuals. The interaction of envi - 
'ronment and gene pools • oyer wide spans o£ space and^time have 
led to species alteration. Geographic isolation, natural selec- 
tion, and occasional, nonpurposeful mutations have been^mpor-' 
tant contributing elements. Researc.h of the past decade has corj- 
firmed earlier fundamentals of the theory when studied as an 
array ^f data and not as isol-a:ted fossils and fragments. As • the 
theory .of evolution has withstood the influx of most new data, • 
it has had to alter some details in, accordance with a few strik- 
ing 'findings . Richard Lea^key ' s homo habjlis discoveries have 
shown that humto-like creatures probably existecj' in several forms 
and pla'ces^ at earlier times th^ suspected. before! ' Educators may 
wish to .utilize Le'akey's recently published work,. Origins - 
(Button, 1977), -as a source of ^furthe^r details. 

Educator^ will also need to consult resources in applying the 
ar^a of sociobiology to precollegiate' instruction, for this sub 
field is one of considerajble controversy. Sociobiology explores^ 
linkages ^between humankind* s cultul^ial and animal characterist^ics . 
An entire spectrum of^ thought,, theory, and opinion exists on 
this relationship. At one extreme we find thinkers lik^ Richard 



Dawkms ( The Selfish Gene . Oxford .University Press, 1976), who- • 
attribute nearly aiL qualities and a:ctioni to the "animalness'- 
of h^ sa£ieiis. Accordingly-, traits' s'udi- is violence/ dominance, 
and aggressiveness cSn be expTained as ' instil^cts carried over 
froia.our earlier origins. In contrast , .-Marshall Sahlins (The 

^Use and Abuse of Biology . University of Michigan Press, 197^ • 
argues tn at humans , are creatures of learning who manifest the ■ ' 
trappings of culture, not physiology. Therefore, aggression and 
other so-called "species, oriented'-' traits are socially learned 

-and; more importantly, cari b^e; altered or reversed. Here, as in •• 
other- fields of anthrpp.olog'y, teachers .may wish to use demogra- 
phics as a more empirical way of mitigating extremes of theory. 

Similar techniques 'wiljl ' be found helpful in exploring social ' 
behavior-. wi th precollegiate students..- Objective methodology is] . 
essential if we are to study cultures on their own terms.' We - *■ 
must learn to define phenomena as they occur in actual settings 
instead of/attributing to them labels making th'em appear put iand- 
ish and foreign. The use pf t-erms like "tribaV' or "s-avage" - 
should be avoided because" pf the negative connotations "they carry; 

-V • . ■ ■ ■ / 

Economics * ' ' ^ 

It has been said that we are all 'practicing econfamists because 
we are -continuously required to .make the best We of our limited - 
incomes (resources) in order tp satisfy our unlimited wants. If 
one accepts this broad definition of the field 1 1 "becomes appar'ent 
that economic literacy^is necessary for everyone in today's - 
■society. . ■ ^ • , ■ < ' ' ^ 

The current status of economics is varied and somewhat confused. 
Within the discipline it is impossible to carry out controlled • 
experimen1/s , and the- forraerly^ccurate explanations of '^ow the 
economy 'cr parts pfthe economy change are. 'not accurate anymore, 
The reason is 'that a- lot of the situ^itipns have changed. / The 
largest single change has been in our expectations of what the" 
economy should, do. This creates a very basic- problem for tradi- 
tional economic theories. .The other p rob; em -economics has to 
face is, that everyone thinks they already know e-verythin^ -they 
need- to know about" the subject. Everyone is an expert! Every- 
one knows what "should be don>e.-" Of of ecPnomists ' firs t con- 
cerns is differentiating between economic analysis and economic- 
policy. Value judgments cause a -separation in the thinking of 
economists working in the field toddy and recent research tren.dg 
tend not to' be too relevant fo precollege social studies educa- 
tion. ■ . ^ - ■ ■ 

For .exarapJ-e, hardly any of the professional journals are "written 
m English anymore." It's all math. Speculation has it that of 



20,000 members o£ the American Economics As^sociation, aot mare . . 
than five or six hundred can ^.read the leading journals with the 
kind of understanding required^.. The journals are written. for a 
very small groug of people who are pushing' back the frontier, 
but most of ihe profes-sion does not read the Journals. Even 
the. journal literature does, not discuss "new" findings . ^ There 
may be very little .that is new that economists can specifically, 
idejitify, but at the research frontier you add a little bit to ; 
'the already existing knowledge. Any new trends in- economics 
research are so esoteric, and. the practice of teaching basic 
economics so occasional and haphazard at- the precolleg^ level, . 
that it is far ftiare* important to convey information from ^he 
body of existing knowledge than to teach "new trends/^ . 

One of the-problems in trying to -get'-^conomix:s''understobd,~ app 
ciated, and integrated into the social studies cu-rriculum is - 
that many teachers do not like economics, fear economics, and 
have hot. studied it in depth. /It is difficult to include- some- 
thing in the curriculum that teachers do not understand.' 

The American Economic Association has a committee on economic 
education Which is seriously concerned about -economic understand- 
ing- at all. levels ^ especially as it deals with social studies 
goals of developing people in our society to be good citizens who 
can. m'ake intelligent e^fonomic decisions-^ 

The speanreading organization at the precollegiate levelvis- the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. It is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that works very closely with the American Economic Associa- 
tion's Committee-.on Economic Educ^ation. The Joint Council is a. 
national organization with affiliated councils in most states.. 
State councils are tied into the Joint Council and are in touch 
with economics departments on many college campuses who often 
have designated Centers for Economic Education. These Centers ^ 
filter economic information to the local. school districts. Social 
studies educators should ^consult, the checklist of materials 
available from the Joint Council and establish^ contact with a - 
nearby Center for Economic Education. 

Frequently ,^ew materials are released, by ^ the network of economic 
councils on education., Two new materials are of particurar'^ 
interest. One is a document available from the Joint Council on 
Economic, Education titled A Framework for Teaching Economics : 
Basic Concepts . This is the first part of a two-part publication 
titled Ma^ster Curriculum. Guide for the Nation's Schools . Part 
Jwo deals with strategies for" teaching economics. The guides for; 
primary grades (1-3) and the middle *grades>' (4-6) are ;now completed 
The junior high and secondary guides are under publication at pre- 
sent. The second. item is being developed jointly by the Joint - 



Couiicil for Economic Education, the Agency for Instructional 
Television, the Canadian Council on Economic Education, and a ' 
consortium of forty-feight state and provincial agencies. It 
is *a series of fifteen, twenty-minute , video-t^e programs 
titled Trade-Offs . This material is designed to help students 
.think their way through economic problems^ and increase their 
understanding of .economics . This will be available' in January 
1979. * • • , ^ . . 



Geography * ^ ' • 

Modern human geography deals with a number' of vital issues of A, 
general -concern to, all citizens. These include problems of oye^- 
popul at i on , wo rl d hunger exhausti-on~o f TLatrrral "xes^ources , -cla^age^ 
to the environment, and chronic 'urban crises. As in other satial^ 
sciences, human geography caji add new insights to learning by 
answering key 'quest i*bns of Why and Where things happen*^ Certain^ 
understandings do not result ffom isolated facts , but froiii'array^ 
of* data, -usually graphically^ represented in various. .Jty pes of niaps . 
Maps , pro ject'^ Where phenomena have occurred. Interpretation of 
these maps attempts to answer Why the phenomenon has bcciirred. 

In describing or explaining ^the arrangement of the phenomena, 
five basic themes emerge:. - "^Z. 

' 1. Hum^n / En vi r onmen t a 1 1 a t i on s h i ps - - 1 h e way environmental , 
; influences locate and shape human activities in .the 

environment. This includes the' number (density) and- 
spread (dispersion) of the objects, in a specific area. 
^.This^ method i.s u^ed, for example> in locating high crime 
' rate areas ... " 

*' 

• 2. . Location Tlaeory g>^why human activity is located, where it 
is and proj ecting what may be' the optimal location * of 
such activities. This method would be used, , for example, 
in determining, the location of a new shopping jzenter. 

3-: " SpatiaJ. Int'eraction - -the way human-^ activities connect 
/ and depend' on other activities. The reiationships ,may . 

- be positi)^e or negative. . An example^^of \one area qf such • 
interdependence is found in'the- s^udy ormode(s) of \ 
J transportation related to the location of residential ' 

* • homes . ■ / i • 

4. . Spatial Diffusion - -the spread^ of ideas or objects over - • 

• " time ^and space. Diffusion may occur slowly or rapidly 

-depending on communication. Differing rates of diffusion 
can be seeit.in-the spread of new farm techniques from. one 
area to another and from one culture to another. 
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.... .V . c 

5. Regionalizati^on --a classification system which takes 
dl^mplex d&ta and establishes •manageable, sensible 
categories . • 



A typical proljlem as examined by geographers might be: Why do' 
people locate in flood plain areas? Hypotheses which could 
answer this question include: Peop'le may be' unaware of the pro- 
blem; Inertia; and Economic necessity. A simple chart illus- 
trates how people solvi problems of .this type: 



Physical 


— > 


Perceptual 




Decisions 




Responses to 


En vi ronment 




Screen 


— > 


Made 


-— > 


Decisions* 



experience, 
valines , and 

technology) ^ * 

Sevejral generalizations specifically applica.ble to precollege / 
educators can be- made delineating the status of geography in the 
schools today. 

1. f Students in the past have not seen the relevance of geography 

in their lives. 

2. Geography is more concerned with patterns or arrays of data 
than with isolated geographic facts. 

3. Geography is interested in many of the problems explored by 
other social sciences and can add new, insights to and infor- 
mation about these problems. 

J ' ^ . • ^ • 

4. Human geography, wheir answering Why or Where questions about 
phenomena or human activities, can enhance the decision-making 
process . ^ : ' ' . 

5* Many geography textbooks do not reflect innovative tecthuq^es • 
for answering Why or Where questions about phenomena or human 
activities ^ ^ * 

6* Nontraditional sources of information , such as music, art, 
and diaries, can aid students in understanding geography. 

History 

In many Ways the specific concerns, new me'thods and interpreta- 
tions, and problems , translation, ^ and dissemination of history - 
blend together. Historians are using new methods. Specific 
quantitative data is collected, computeri-zed, and used to rein- 
terpret traditional views and establish new theories. This 
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methodological chan-ge is linkedVith a new interest in social* 
history; . As a result of new methods, and specific social con- 
cerns of the 1960's. and 1970 ' s / previously ignored segments of 
society • (minorities , women, and less inf lueiitiial members) have 
been recognized. In* additi^, the "great white" father" thedry 
of American history^- has givro way to concern with the lives of- 
common men and women and an examination of how the total fabipic 
of history weaves together . ^5?^; Most recently, disenchantment with 
the United States government lias led historians to a more 
exacting examination of the total system. 

Of particular relevance to precollege educators is thfe trend 
toward social (rather t>han simply nplitical or military) history*. 
American social history is divi4ed t)y scholars into two major 
areas : . before and after the advent of industrialization, with 
1977 used as the date of division. In the early^gexiod, recent,,!' 
scholarship views ^th^ colonial period as . one of conqiuest of 4/ 
Indians, not settlement. New attention' is given to ^he mak^p 
of colonial towns; and the. decay of Puritan society is seen" as_ 
instrumental to the nurture of more open religious and political 
attitudes. Southern slavery >is viewed not as an , except ix)n to 
American -.values but as a solution to, a social dilemma involving 
government participation and stratification within the white 
society. In this context the American Re volutiofi can be ^seen as 
a socially conservative effort on t]i.e part of white,; male, pro- 
perty owners to establish, their independence' from England, bol- 
stered by the more ge;nuinely radical concerns of men like Sam 
Adam§ and Thomas Paine . ' ^' ' 

- The first half of 'the nineteenth- century has proven itself a 
productive area for scholarship. Conflict appears at this time 
between. somewhat radical groups who wanted more for more people, 

von the one hand, and those "with power who vfLewed the revolution 
as an affirmation of their place in society on the other. The-' 

> development of tke urban middle class tied- to Victorian attitudes 
emphasizing prpper social, sexual, and -moral behavior may not 
so much be the result of religious f^ith but may have been 
necessary for the success of the society as a whd^le. Strong 
racial antagonisms existed in the North as well as in the South, 
and the number of people in,v61ved in the abolitiqnist movement 
was relatively small before the Civil War. So the Civil War can 
now be viewed as the result of a whole series ;of conflicts which 
did not specifically revolve around slavery or^ economic issues. 

*■ 

. This sojrt of analysis continues as we enter the postindustrial 
era. His,tq,ry can no' longer be viewed as a -eet of either/or pro- 
positions, but must be seen as a whole series of events where 
specific incidents have multiple causes and effects. History 
should not bie compartmentalized to the- exclusion of an overview. 
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The period' of 1933-1965 is. a critical period of • American history. 
-Here a change occurs in the way Americans view th^ role and com.- 
plexity of . the federal government. Involved .legislative prac- 
tices, and new- executive powers enhance the view of government as* 
a . provider of welfare services at home' and protection from "tihr eat 
abroad. Watergate may eyentually be^seen as a.caution' against--' 
as well as a filial -confirmation of- -the role of big government. 

These new methods, cancerns, and interpretations have' rfesulted 'in " 
changing interests ,. attitudes , and ideas about what is iaught in 
history classrooms.' Translation and dissemination of ^formation 
arre, of course , basic. The actual sources . of- historical infbrma- 
J'aon (For what purposes was^it. produced and in what form?) nee<3' / 
jonitoring. . Research from scholars is often too awkward' and dif- 
ficult for the general historian, let alone the student. However, 
mo^re popular "sources may be irresponsible. ' 

Particularly, history should not be taUghi: as an attempt to pre- 
dict the future from the past. It should instead give the student 
an analytical perspective.. Students need to be able to distin- 
j:uish between assertions' and evidence, between scholarly books * 
and fictional. ox sensational pieces, and should know how to inves- 
tigate, the sources of evidence and assertions. These skills are 
useful., of course, hot only in history, but in other disciplines- - 
as well . " : , ■ ■ ^ . - ^ . . .■ ■ 

Today's history students, must be able to cope with multiple, 
validities and the absence of absolute answers. They must be' 
able to examine social history and governmental policies and dis-" 
cover the interrelationships. Teachers need to relate one time 
period and set of issjues to anothe^r, and help each student develop 
an individual sense of how the past is different from th?; present. 

Political Science . - • 

Several areas 'of political science research have -gained import- 
ance since the post-World War 11 . "behavioral revolution:" In ' 
that earlier period, the field ,w'as most noted for studies of 
voting behavior an-d political, socialization. Much of its work 
focused on' election feedback and other quantified data, largely 
m an effort to create a- more distinct, "legitimate" discipline. . 
Ma^y political scientists did engage iji theory, but generally 
used ^concrete government institutions or well defined populations 
as targets of interpretation. 

. . ~ * ' ' 

fhi? research approach produced considerable descriptive infor- 
mation and eventually broadened enough to encompass studies of 
"real politics" and the micro-level of political activity. How- 
ever, most studies were of limited utility in explaining more 



subtle aii: 
citizens 



d complex factors underlying the politicaJ^ fabric. As 
Igazed into th'ie political mirror ^hich emerged, they 



did nol: seem to Se gaining the types of; .insights which would ' 
significantly ^ffect self-understanding .or e^ficary, 

• Therefore,: in recent' years mm^ scientists ' have ^ 
scmght to broaden the 4c6pe of. their discipline. Tiiis -has been 
especially true as new^societal concerns and pressures have 
surfaced. "Polities'' lias become a far wider concept than the 
struggle for power as tied directly to ins titutions^ of govern- 
ments' Five major areas within this exp^ding research, realm 
which have fespecially strong implications for social studies * 
education are : . . . 

1- ' Policy Analysis --There ig^ a new" focus upon politics as 
. a process of decision-making in which -alternatives and 
*• . cons.equences are appropriately examined. 
•• • ••: ■ ^ ' ' \ ■ . - ' ■ ■ •• 

* , 2, Political - Parti cipationV 'The itotion' of j)articipation - 

reaches beyond the idea of 'voting behavior. A person's 
; *. political efficacy bears 'heavily .upon a calculus (foj-- 
- ■ mula or method of analys-is) which determines whether or 
J ; ^ not participation, is worthwhile. And parTiicipation 
. . entails roles more varied than "leader" and "follower."* 
'\It is more realistic to characterize a spectrum of 
roles: observer; supporter , advocate; f acili'^tator ; and 
organizer. \ 

3. ^ Eorecas ting --Computer methodology has ' contril)uted to • 

* ' . the increased proj\e(?tion of tr^ds and alternative fu- 
tures; However, critical conr^ern with^ present "problems 
and '.the recognition that forecasting is subject tc^ 
error have mitigated' against wide application of this 
K ^. research. thrust. \ 

4. Multinational Corporations .(MNCs) --As a' recently re- 
cognized locus of power," NC^Cs are receiving increasing : 
attention from political sci^ntistsw In turn/ the- 
nation of ".transnational citizenship^' is being examined. 

5^ School Political Life --Contemporafy studies suggest " 
V that there may not be a linear relationship between the 

' openness of a system of school governance .and the 

activity and positive attitudes of the students, faculty 
. and others affected. * . . * 

Several ^t^n newer, research concerns which are emerging also 
have a pf%*ce in the \^sociil studies^- cXirriculum. As our society ' 
responds to new influences research is ex^amining factors such as: 

L. Effects of the mass media, particularly television, 
. - upon politicaJL attitudes and participation; ^ 
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Z. Effects of "the changing famil;y" upon'political atti- 
tudes and participation; * ■ • ^ ' ^ ' 

' 3. Special concerns of dever^y)ing nations; / >- 

4. The -notion of "political illiteracy"- -What do people . 
know abaut their political systems, laws, ^;to?' What ' . 
. do-they need -to, know ii^ order to function effectively 
• - . in th^ political framework? . 

As politic^^ science seeks to .beccke more than/the study of/^^- 
elections , its researchers are using concepts from other soC:4.al 

'sciences, .to present more comprehensive 'apalyses . Historical - 
and cross-cultural perspectives are more' frequently applied, >'as 
are basic economic concepts. . Business/government relationships 

. are clearly of growing importance in .this regard. GeOgrapheprs 
are j2ontributin:g data about concerns like energy, food distribu- 
tion, and population. And sociological . findings about social 
str,atif icktion and .group dynshnics "continue to have impact upon 
political science as; they h'ave-for many years. ' 

Political science a$ a discipline is clearly in a period of ex- \ 
pansion. Many possibilities exist for the application of new 
trends to the social studies curriculum,, particularly as educa- " 
tors define "citizenship education" in the context of a rapidly 
changing society with ^rapidly changing demands. 

Sociology * ' ^ ^^-^ 

Sofciology has traditionally been defined as the scientific study . 

of group behavior. Over the past twenty years, great emphasis 
^ha^ been placed tipon the "scientific approach." Sociological' 

analysis and sociorlogical data have been the key foci for curri-^. 

*culum development. Sociologists have been thought to deal with 

social problems in a unique, scientific way. ^ ' 

> • ^ ^ ■ _' ' ^ 

P . ' f • 

Sociology is definitely eclectic. It is a combination of all 
other social sciences with the addition of philosophy and mathe- 

. matical statistics. This represents a coupling^^of' the nineteeth 
century origins of the discipline^ with modern-€ay,. statistical 
methodology.. It, .is still a study' of social life. The fotus is 
•interaction and . society. Specifically,, sociology is a "reactive 
discipline"--me>ning it is af fect>ed ,both by what goes , on gener-' 
ally in our society and by social conditions defined at a parti- 
cular time . ' . ' . : 

Current sociological study can be trivial or important psycholo^' 
gically, politically, and economically.. SBcrology can'he divided 
into six division facets for organizing the spectrum of current. 
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'sociolo'gicaL trends .r The first five* are ways in which sociolq.-^ 
gists think, ^ plan, and dO' research. The sixth deals with the ' 
kind' of information hj^iijg dealt with. ' 

- 1. Soft/Hard ^-'ISoft'' is usually attached to the/woi:;d 

/'data,'' meariTSg the evidence 'has been, gathered through 
• . observation,^ thus providing impressionistic details.. 
'In contrast, "hard. data" is gathered thrQugh systema- 
* . tic, quantified study. 

2. Empirical/.Theoretic;al --In empirical design, 'quantities 
of data about specific group behaviffts may be compiled 
without theory formulation.' • Theorists, on the other 
• hand, are primarily concerned Iwith the way the world 
. • functions . ^ . • 



3. Radical/Liberal/ Conservative --Where as the radical con-'' 
cems him or herself with "freeing people," and 
liberals are cpnceme^ with .the "righting of wrongs ," 
the conservative sa)^, "What we have^is good; don't, 
change it." Whichever of these philosophies a given 

, sociolo-gist espoused will affect the questions\he or 
she asks and.^the way he or she interprets data. 

4. ; Natural/Experimental - -The natural/experimental differ- 

ence is determined by what subjects in sociological 
^''research are asked to do or not to do.- "Natural" 
refers to observing subjects who are already in a 
. group setting.- "Experimental" means deliberately set- 
ting up what persons a"re to do, as well, as not do, in- 
the control group. - 

5. ^ Basic CPure) /Applied - -These terms focus on the intent 

for which knowledge is gathered. Basic pure) re- 
search is. for. the sake of the knowledge itself. If 
rese^arch is "applied" there ' is strong int.erest in 
gathering data for the sake of change. When sociolo- 
gical study is. exami^ned as a whole it should be a coin- ' 
ibination of both empirical and theoretical pursuits. 

0 . Micro/Macro' - -Various micro' methodologies ' (which re.pre- 
sent a socio-psychological approacji) are : ^ 

6..1* E t hn ome th o do 1 p gy - - 1 h e study, of how people nego- 
, tiate day-to-day reality. An example of. this » 
wolild be a study of how people make contact with 
one another on the street. The assumption tested 
may be that the^ various ways contacts are made 
. indi-feate social origin. . . ' 
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^ . ^ ■ * • • ' . ■ *- •• • * ^ 

6.2\ Symbolic Interaction r -This . explores the process^ * 

/ of "becoming It may define the problem* as * 

, ^ Michael. Harrington did^in The> Other America - (Mac- . 

iaillan, 19703. .The d6"^inition leads^ to legiti- 

' ' * mizing.^symbols of the p job 1 em, bringing/<about : * - 

mobilization ;Edr action,;- ere at ioao^ a plan for 

action, and implementation of the action. 

6.3 / Participalfit Observation- -This usually relsults ,iri 

soit data. . The anthropologist Li ebow records his* 
"natural"^ kinds of experiences while living at a' . 
• /street corner in. Washingtb^ D;C. ( Tally's Corner , 
: Elliot Liebow, Little^^^ • • 

One linlc between the, above three i|jethods is the way in^ 
.J which theLyi^^ach revej'al . that society is . a structure* 
^ gresater than, the individual pattern of interactien. , ' 
'—Social structure exist^s because roles are ; understood , 

and re in forced ._j^*Th^st^ creaited"^ people ;is ' \, . 

not static and is 'cha^^ • • " 

6.4 ' Expe rirfents -^^This method^ leans -on experimental 

^\ psychology/; is the 'Milgram (from Yale) 

^ \ study:, "Why do good, ordinary people commit inhuman 
acts?" T)ie experiment involved an imknowing' volun- 
. teer being told by an authority * figure to ihcreasfe 
the electrical' shock being given to a confederate 
(knowing particip^t) • There *^is always" valid con- 
cern in using humans in such behavioral experimen- 
tation. ^ ■ ' ' ■ 

On 'the macro-level two major trends ,have emerged from, 
the mid-sixties into the present*. These are (1) much- ' 
concern with the quantitative,; using the math technology, 
and (2) a recent hist<frical emphasis represented by con- 
sideration of the long term (or historical) perspective . 
on a phenomenon; This new dynamic ^blends quantitatiye 
data with, the , historical perspective. MacrS shifts in 
socia^L;pgical emphases include: 

6.5 A shift -from .an interest in international relation- 
ships based on. '.'needs achievement," to a world sys- 

.tem theo^ whicK recognizes th*e economic-political 
interrelationships of*all countries. ' ♦ 

^6.6 A shift from the traditional focuS on ""disorganiza- 
tion" and "relative deprivation" as reasons for 
collective action and violence, to a focus on re- 
source mobiliz^ation which includes time , money , and* 

' people in power. • 
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Although Isyehology,- as a sepa-rate- discipline, was not one o£ ' ' 
the- si/ disciplines designated to be studied at this conference, 
several speakers allude.d- to it in their presentations . , 'it was 
pointed out that national, figures indicate that secondary, student • 
enrollment is ••increasing'- at a higher rate in psychol'ogy courses 
than in any other social studies j&ield. • 

, . ■ • . ■ , -- ~ ■ - • ' ■ ' • . 

Several ^approg-ches hava been deVeloped, varying from the study • ' 
•of humkn problems to a general survey of the entire field. Dif-' 
ferent degrees . of emphasis have b.een placed upon physiological 
vs. environmental influences on human behavior. The trend in "• 
newly estab lished -courses seems to Ve toward -self -understanding 
and social adjustment , and away from the scientific experimenta- 
tion aad empirical analyses which have usually been the basis 

fo r _c oilsig^-l e vej._ insjtxiic tl on^ . ■. - - / .■ 

■ . . - " ■ ■ • . . ■ . ' ■ - 

__..As specialized training becomes more readily available to 'teachers ' 

of psycholo-gy courses, and as- additional materials 'are developed, 
. the study of psychology at the secondary school level will, per- • 
haps, become closer to "the scientific study of b€havior"--the 
traditiofial and most currently accepted definition of tfie field. 

y ■ ' '■ 

Sociological and psychological , analysis and data will continue to 
.be relevant to 'teachers who employ a problem-solving curriculum. 
Key concepts in^spciology ar.e"socialization process,'' /'social 
• institutions," and'^"socip.l change." The" new focus will be on^ pre- 
senting social change, within a historical context as well as 
borrowing -theoretical and empirical material from other disciplines 
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■. -COINS AND SKATEBOARDS:- • - : . • . - 

?.>•,.. . - 'WHAT DO THEY TEH'OS? '-*" ' » "T^v ' 

,. • ->n.--^ ' : ■ .. ■ ■ ■ 

.' SXiggested Classroom Use : Anthi^ppology v \ . 

' ^ U.S. History. " ^ . . ' 

;-Worlxi History - ■ ' . 

■* ' • ■ , ■ • ' ■ . * y • 

Rational'e ^ v-- . . * - • 

* * . • s . ■ • • ♦ 

The.-purpose o£ this Ifesson is to help students develop tha-ir 
ability to examine a "set of facts and draw inferences fro*^ them.'- 

Objectives . ^ > 

— ' ■ ... 



1. Students will draw iniferences about a society based on data 
V . tliat can be collected by observing . a coin.'V 

2. Students will recognize that this technique Is used by anthro- 
■ pologists. • , " \ ^" 

Procedures ^ ^ 

— ' — ^ — I ■ . . * • ' 

1. clnform students that they are going to participate .in an • . 
- expipriment in anthropological ^tudies ;" 

2. Ask stuc^ten^ts to take whatever coins they have in their pockets 
. '^ or purses and place them on the tables in front of them, 

3. Present the students with the following scenario: . 

''Assume you are a part of a National ^Geographic Society 
archeology expedition iji this -area in the year 2179 A.D. 
While excavating 'nearby yoy found, the coins which are in * 
• front of you now. You cannot read any of the language ..on 
these coins and hav-e.np historical information' about the 
people who used the coins.' What ^can you deduce about the 
culture (people) who produced and used these coins just by 
examining them? List and explain any deductions you find 
sensible and logical' abou-t the culture. Give as much .detail 
as you can. " * ^ 

Students may list such things as^^: existence of a system of 
numbers and writing; metallurgy was rather advanced; faces , 
on coins -may be gods or herdes; there may . have'been animal f 
worship; the society had a developed technology. • ' ^ 

4. Ask students to think of other artifacts in .our culture and 
what they would tell archaeologists - who might, find th'em 
hundreds of years from nx)w. . Brainstorm- the inferences that 



cottld be drawn""from.such iiem§ as 'skateboards , 'false eye 
lashes, musical instruments, grocery* carts, etc. Reempha 
size that inferences are biised on ev^irdence. but are not 
always accurate. The «more sub'sfrantiating dat^ that can b 
gathere4i the more likely the. inferences are to be true. 

>lateTials ' . . . •* 

1. WritiTig, materials. . > 

2v Assignment sheet (OP^TIONAL); 

3. Coins belonging to students. . . . t 

4-,'— ^nste-r^rf—Wamar. — ■ SL^^ , ' 

... 

» ■ • .■ * 

Note: Alternatives to "itertis listed above might ■ include the 
^ .future discovery of a "Planet of the Apes'^ ty^e movie, 

television programs , building cornerstones etc. 



INFANT MOR'TALITY 



* Suggested Classroom Use : Anthropology 

• y • ; • • . = ; (jiobal Studies- 

:• . Geography 

/ •• ■ •• ... World History* 

Rationale . ; . 



This lesson focuses on a. 



will examine a' graph of 
those of- different ethnic 



recent trend: ih anthropology'-'-dealing 



i™^^^^ society from a sociological perspective. Student 

U.S. infant mortality rates comparing 
and. racial -origins. Students will 



J ■ J , . ^ . — . WWUk^WllCO 

read ^and interpre t inforihation , work in_group^s , and summarize 



ideasrexpressed. in groups. .... 



Objectives 
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1. Students will compare irifaiJt mortality rates^ for whites and 
nonwhites after reading a graph depicting the infant mor- 
tality rates by races, 1915-1975. • ^ . •. 

2. After comparing nonwhite and white infant mortality rates [ 
students will speculate about the. causes. - ; ' 

3. * Students will share their speculations in groups and write 
_ brief summaries of the group ideas. 

Procedures 

^ ■ ■ , . ^ ■ ' . * 

I. Have students examine .the graph individually for fi9e to 
* eight minutes. Place the following questions on the board 
as gu^es : . - ^ 



.1.1 Which group has the highest mortality rate? 

.1.2 What happened to the mortality rates .between 1915 and 
> * 1975 -in both groups? ^ .-'^ t ^ 

.1.3 . Which jg.roup (white o-r nojiwhitej shows the largest ^ - 
improvement in infant mortality.? 

2. .Discuss the^answefs to the above questioiTs^with^the class. 

3. Divide the class into groups of three to four ' students and 
have each group write the answers to these questions:...' 



Why" have- nonwhites had higher infant mortality rates-- 
than whitest; ..^^ ^ » - - 

3.2 Why has the infant mortality, rate gone doWn since 1915? 
List the Reasons. » * . 

3.3 Why w.as, the gap wider in 1915* than in 1920? 

, *3.4 What groups make up. the largest portion of the nonwhite 
population? ^ \ ■ 

3.5 Which nonwhite group do you think would have the greatest 
number? Why.? •' . ■ 

4. Discus^each ''group' s hypothesbs with the class. ' 

5. Have students read the explanation of infant mortality to 
check ' tkeir^. hypotheses . Compare these sets of conclusions. ^ 



Materials 



1. Graph of "Trends in U.S. -Infant^ Mortality Rates by Race, 
1915-1975.'*^ (Handout #1, attached) 



2. 



Reading:, "World Infant. Mortality." {Handoiit #2, attached). 
This describes the concep.t. of mortality rate ana factors 
that influence it in the U.S.* and the world." 




U.S. Infant Mortality 
Rates by Race, 'l975 
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1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 



Handout #,1 



Blacks .American Whites Japan- Chin- 
. . Indians • ese ese' 
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Handout #2 • 

World Infant Mortality 

One of the most hazardous events In' life Is birth. Of the 125 million chil- 
dren bom worldwide in 1977, about 13 million* will die either at birth or before 
reaching their first birthday. v f • 

The chances of early death are highest in the developing countries of Afric'a, 
Asia and Latin America, and lowest in the industralized countries of Europe^ North 
' Anexlca,. Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. The chart on the reverse shoVs infant 
mortality rates worldwide. 

The infant mortality rate is the annual number of deaths to Infants under one 
year of age per 1,000 live births' in the same year. 

Infant mortality has often been used as a general measure of development because 
declines in infant mortality usually reflect improvements in social and economic 
conditions. Improved nutrition, medical care, jand public sanitation usually lower the 
infant mortality rate. 

In fact, the big difference In infant mortality rates between developed and de- * 
veloping countries is the large number of environmentally-caused deaths in the Third 
World, taking place after the first month .of life but before age one« The leading 
caiises of infant deaths in the developing world are parasites, pneumonia^, influenza, 
diarrhea, and infectious diseases, all 9 f which have -been largely eliminated in the 
developed world. , 

Causes of death, in the first month of life, however, are similar in both the 
developing and developed countries, resulting largely from deformities, birth in- 
juries, immatur±ty, and incomplete expansion of the lungs in^the newborn child. 

Maternal Factors . 

Certain characteristics of the mother are predictors of infant mortality: her 
age, health, and the number of living children she has.. , 

The safest period for a wpman to bear a child is between the ages of 20 and 30. 
Teenagers and women over 35 run a far higher rist of problematic pregnancies, maternal 
death, or infant death. 

A mother's health, especially her level of nutrition, affects the health of her 
Infant. Poorly nourished, weak women ar^ more apt to have stillbirths or low-weight 
infants.' In tum.^^, infants with low birth weights (below 2,500 grams ot about 5h 
pounds) are more ^fisceptible to disease and are therefore more likely to die than 
bafiies of normal weight. r 
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^ The ninnber of children a woman has is also related to infant mortalits^. After 
the third birth, incidences of maternal death, stillbirth, and infant mortality be- 
bin to rise, and increase with each additional child. 

/. . . 

. Likewise, the spacing of births affects infant healthV* especially where nutri- 
tional levels are low. The closer together a woman bears children, the less strength ' 
she has to ntirse the latest bom and the fewer nutrients she has to support the grow- 
ing fetus. Hence, children bom close together have less chance of survival. 

Socioeconomic Factors 

In the 'United States infant mortality rates have traditionally varied according 
to race and -socioeconomic status. As the chart at the left above sl^ows^ nonwhite 
Americans have always had higher infant death rates than whites . . 

In 1920, theronwfaite infant mortality rate was comparable to some of the highest 
infanf mortality rates in the developing world today. It was almost twice the white * 
rate of that , time* ' ^ f 

T^e^vciifference between the nonwblte and white rates,- however, has decll^ied dramat- 
fv in rprpnt vmtr". 



ically in recent year|^ 



But as the chart on the right above shows, there is still a considerable differ- 
ence in Infant ni)rtality rates among races In the United States, indicating^ social ' 
and economic inequalities . 

(Although Chigeae and Japanese Americans do in fact have the lowest infant mor- 
tality rates in the United States, the Chinese and Japanese rates shown -above are 
artificially low Because of inconsisteiit registration practices, whereby a child 
may be classified as Chinese or Japanese at birth but as white at death.) 

Reducing Infant Mortality 

Probably the most effective way to lower infant mortality rates in the develop- 
ing world is to increase the overall standard of living, bringing with it improved 
nutrition medical care and public sanitation. In addition, educational programs 
dealing ^with pre- and postnatal care, nutrition and .family planning would also in^) rove 
the health of mothers and infants. 

In the United States, the best, hope for lowering infant death rates is to improve 
the economic, educational and health opportunities of minority groups. 

Indeed,; for one of the richest countries in the world, the United States has 
not recorded especially low infant mortality rates as the tabl? below indicates. The 
U.S. is ranked only 14th lowest -in the world an^ has an infant mortality rate twice 
that of Sweden. Until recently,. -the %S..^rranked only 16th. 
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15 Countries with Lowest Infant 
Mortality Sates 1977 
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WHAT ARE YOUR ROOTS? 



Suggested Classroom Use: U.S. History 

Sociology 

■Rationale 



One .way to make 'American history more meaningful to students is 
to have them investigate their oyn family "roots." This l«sson 
will help students become aware of their own ethnic background 
and the diversity of cultures which has made Amel^i can culture. 
^ Students will also become aware of the physical and social 
mobility in their j7ieritage&. . 

' Objectives - /" •» 

1. Students will be able to define the teVms which follow: 
migration; immigration; cultural heritage; mobility; 
ethnic background. 

2. Students will become aware of the diversities of ethnic 
■ . culture represented in their class. 



3. 



Students will hypothesize about why people move away from 
their family's original home. 



4. Students will gain awareness o£ their^own ethnic and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 



Procedures 

1. Tell students that they will investigate their own family 
histories. Hand out the questionnairfe and have' the Students 
take a few days to locate the information". , . ' 

2. Collect the quest iofinai res and tabulate the results . Go 
over the results for questions one through five discussing 
the concept of physical mobility and the reasons why people 
move. Discuss the repercussions, if any, this hi^ degree 
of mobility has haU on the family. Are families as close as 
they were when everyone stayed in the same community? How 
has the role of the family in' Ame-ri can life changed? Why do 
people move away? 

3. For questions five through ten, discuss ]with "the students 
the concept of immigration. Explain possible reasons why 
thdir ancestors left homelands to come to America. What' 
did America offer to make it so attractive to millions of 
people? 
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.■\ ■ • \ J ■ . ■ .. 

A. Using" a worlxi map, help students identify the countries and 
areas of the world from which their, ancestors came. Discuss 
individual cultural contributions madfe by yarious ethnic 
groups to American culture-;. 

■ * 

Materials 



Copies of the following quetstionnaire : ^. 

"1, Were you born ln_this city? • 

2. In how many houses have you lived, since you were born? 

3. Were* either of your parents born in this city? Both? 
Neither? 

• ■ «o 

4. ' Hbw many of your grandparents were born in this city? 

5. How mahy of your: great-grahdparents were born in this city? 

6. Were you bom in the Unjlted States? . • • 

7. How many of your parents were "boAi. in the United States? 

8. ' How many of your grandparents wereborn in the United States? 

^9. How many of your great-grandparents were born in the United 
States? ' , , 

10, In about what year was your oldest great- grandparent born*? 

11. List the countries from whicK your ancestors came to the 
• United States . .. 

r .... ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Adapted from: Judd, Barbara, Teachers Guide for^'a New History of 
the United States , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969-, p. 33, 
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THE OPPORTUNITY COST OF 'decision MAKING 

■ . ■ e _ ■ ■ • ■ • 

S^ggested Classroom Use :. Economics ^ . 

■ . ' . ^ ^" U.S. History * . , . * 

. Rationale ^ . • . ^ 

This economics lesson for fourth to sixth grade elementary stu- 
dents is designed^ to help , them make decisions. Most people/.be- 
lieve "cost'^ means the "dollar .and .cents amount paid for an item. 
This. lesson will expand that view to' include the idea that when 
money is spent one way it precludes spending it on something 
' else. Opportunity cost is what is given up when decisions are 
made on how to spend money^ or resources available. 

Objectives " * . _ 

1. Students will 'be able to make a decision on "how to- spend 
ari amount of money. 

2. Students will be able to list the criteria they used for" 
jnaking their decision. • . • ^ 

• ■ ■ ' / ■ 

3. ' Students will be able to state the opportunity cost of 

their decision. ' 

W ^ \ .- ... 

"" Procedures 

1. Each student should pretend to have $:15 ^toVspend for one or . 
several dtems or forms of entertainment. They may also, wish 
to invest or save .alit or part of* the money. . 

2. Point out that there ^Te positive and negative aspects to 
each decision they might majce'. Demonstrate this on the 
board with the following example: 

Shall I purchase a soccer ball or a skateboard? 

Soccer Ball. Positive: Fun; good exercise; friends will 

play with me. - 
* Negative: Can only be used in summer; have 

to play in a field in another 
neighborhood. ^ - , ' 

> ■ i . 

Skateboard , Positive: Fiin; can go fast; won^t have to 

borrow one . 

. I Negative: No hills near my house; dangerous; 

Mom and l5ad against it. ,,V 



Have students state criteria they ijiight. use in choosing one 
over the other. Ask what is important to each of them. 
Point out , that each'person's criteria is different depending 
on each individual 's values , and wants . ' * 

Pass out advertisements, store catalogues, or magazines > . 
which list prices for items that your students might be ^ 
interested in purchasing. Have students^ write down all 
they would want to buy with the $15. Have them list posi- 
tive and negative aspects of each potential: purchase. 

Have students decide on how they will spend their money. 
They should write down reasons for their decision. 

Have students state the "opportunity cost" of their decision 
for example; "The opportunity cost of buying a. soccer ball 
for $15 is the fact that I couldn't also buy a skateboard. 
I chose a soccer ball because more people can play with me." 

Help students apply the concept -of opportunity cost by 
creating other situations besides purchasing items or 
spending ihoney. Discuss' the idea of opportiiriity cost using 
an example such as reducing or extending the -lunch period 
for the school. Summarize by pointing out what decisions we 
make about our time, talents, and resources* involve oppor- 
tunity costs . ' ' ' 
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HOW mCH JS 'A TRILLION DOLIJVRS? 



Suggested Classroom' Use : Economics 
' < . ' Civics 

Government 

Rationale 

All o£ lis often hear the total amount of the national budget,, 
national debt, or gross national product without comprehending 
the "bigness" of the amount involved. This lesson will help 
students, understand' the enormity of the .figure^and the compara- 
tive enoYmity. of our economy. 

Objectives . ' 

1. Students will be able to define what lis included in the 
GNP figure. v , ^ ' . 

2. Students will become aware of the enormity of the U.S. GNP 
by relating it to an amount they are familiar with. 



Procedures 

i - * * 

1. Give the . stuc3#nts the following definition of the term 

'^gross national product": "The GNP is the assessed value 
in U.S. dollars of all the goods arid services produced in a 
nation during a specific period (like. a year). It comprises 
the total expenditures by consumers and government plus . 
. gross private in.yestment . " . * * 

ft 

2.. Give students the most current U.S. GNP figure. 

■'■^ ' ' , 

3. Pass out or relate information found in .the article "How Much 
is One Trillion Dollars?" ( U.S. News , February 20, 1978).- 

4. After discussing the news article, let,students find how long 
it would take to coiint^to a trillion orally. Let each stu- 
dent count as fast as possible foi; one minute. Take the 
highest, result and start figuring! (Highest number X 60 
minutes X 24/ hours X 365 days = total for one year. Divide 
total for one year into one trillion to see how many years 
it would take.) - ' 

5. Point out that this number of years assumes: 
5.1 We Qan all co-iint as fast as the class' fastest counter. 



5.2 We can say. all numbers as fast as we can say 101, 102, 
. 103, etc. ,^ 



Materials 

"How Much is One Trillion Dollars?'* U,S, News , February 20, 1978. 
(attached) 

« 
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How Much Is 9 
1 TrilHon Dollars! 



tfs a trillion-dollar World for Americans now. 
Xhe U.S. economy will churn out goods and 
services at the rate of 2 trillion dollars a year 
before 1 978 is over. . 

Public debt of the U.S. governnrijent is 
approaching 1 trillion dollars. 'c 

Spending by Washington will top 500 billion — 
a half trillion-collars during the year th^t starts 
October 1 if President Carter's plans are carried 
out. ' . , ' 



tfLP 
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For a look dt what 1 trillion dollars amounts 
to. here are six measures — 




1 trjUiory dollars would b uy... 
172,414,000 Autos 

18.7 'years of U.S. output, at 
ISTTs r;ite and average price 



A slwpper buying good* .( 
24 hours ia day, seven days a' 
wx*, would haw to spcnck^ 



MOOjOOp a minute 
fpr19j^ear8 



( / end to •nd, i WHlon $1 

jbOt vrauld stretch 4 million ^ 
mRee beyond the sun— ^ 



96,909,000 rniies 



^1 iiWilii/i^y= 




18,4ie,00dNew Houses 

^^ l:X^'^ production, 
at 197rs rate and average ^ 
price for singte-family home? 



In bunilles, 1 trillion $1 
bgls would fill a wareho use 

47 feet Wide ^ 
2D feet high 
8 miles long 



stacked up, 1 trillion SI coins 
would reach as high as— 



5,661^000 Empire 
State Buildings 



66 , 
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EVERYBODY'S EQUAL . . . AREN'T THEY? . 

Suggested. Classroom Use : Economics - 

• Sociology 1 • ' 

■ \;. : ^r-' ■ - U.S^. History \ ) . 

Rationale / ' 

One important current trend in economics is to develop '.economic 
decision-making skills in students,.. Perhaps the most basic 
economic principle is th? cone^^. ot relatively imiimtedVwajits . 
anci relatively limited^;resourc*^,'-;^creating the need fqr ^economic 
choices. The following is- a ^^irly simple simulatioii which'tiev 
monstrates the economic dilemma of how individuals try to sajtisfy 
as many wants as possible. It can b^ used with any secoiickty^ 
cla^ss.v, . • * 

• '-^ ■■ *f. ' ■ ' ■ • • " • 

' Objectives" : ' > ^ 

1.. Students^? will gain awareness of problems invqlved in balanc- , 
ing needs with available r^oUrces. ^ % 

2. ' Students. will be able to' identify ■t;he effects of racist and 

sexist H^conomic discrimination in "the United States^ 

3. StudeJits.: vill be able to identify economic problems faced by 
groups-bttie^ than their own. • > 

Procedures - . • > > i i 

1. Divide the class into four groups :. white males, white females' 
black males ^..md black females. Students should raAdomly 
draw for tirii^^ roles,. There shoul'd be jequal numbers of ^nales 

. and females arfd fiv^ fimes!^^ as many whites as blacks 

^ I'-'^'i. 

2. A game, consists of ten roufrds. Eich rbipid represents one \^ 
year. \ V y 

3. E^ch; student receives the ^following alttrcation of money each 
round Xy^ar) : 



3.1 Wh^ite m^les -^^'^'ilOO ) ' , 

3.2 White females - $60 , .vV";^^' 

3.3 Black males - $60 * ' 
3., 4; •' •Black' females - $60 ^ ..^ ^ * 



;.At;:.the>ej[id -o£ each round, students may purchase any oK the v ^ 

.following' items for the price indicated: , 

■ - ' • • '^-V ^-^ •• 

4.1 Colof. television - $4 \ r . - \] 

4.2 Vacat^dn. - $6 . ^ ^ ■ ' v ^ 

4^/5 :.3lome- T 'SSOO ' ■ ' 

. 4,;4^ Bdat- ^ . 

4 . 5; ^.Appliian'ce:s'.r/^^ " ' 

/4> 6'* ' Mediical ^care— , ^ 

4. 7^ Education . $6^^ :^ . \ ' . 

4.8. ;Kece$sitieV'^!^^^^^ . - : V 

.4.9' Automobile : -'-$50' ' 
4.10 Insui^arice,. r: '^6 * .Tv^v' : ^ . . v . \ 

All items, except-ya medicai care,' ediication^^.' i^^ 

ties, -and insurance, may be purchased on an instillment plan. 
However, not paying cash for any item increases /its price by • 
25%. . V > ^ : 

Students may voluntarily marry,. thus combining their •salaries 
All matried women, however, must roll twice. each year for 
babies (see rule number seven),,, i - . .-if'-^^'y-.. 

Each round, all females must roll one die ' (married women anH' 
bI^ck?.women must roll twice each round) and. if a Vojxe^:^ ^1 
appears they have^had a baby. Having a baby mesih^ : ' ' ^ 

7.1 . Th&^woman, if married, gets no salary for the next year. 



7.2 Th,e woman, if not marijied, ^Sius.t' go on welfare for 'ihe 
.ng^ct year. ' ' . ^^'-'^ f'-' 

7.3 .'rN^^&f ities cost $50 for the next ye\r , :; 

.AM^^tud^t^ not purchase tihe Necessities each yeaT 

^^#^s an>d. IS out- ofv tJie game. (Loans and gifts are permis- 
^^^ible.J ' ;V * . ' 

Anyone who buys Edutition four times receives -.^ZO more salary- 
beginnings in the next'r^und. " ; ' ^ " / 

All players roll the dice three times, each round to determine 

40.1 if they have become unemplpyed. - ' 

1,0.2 if they have be^come seriously. ilLv.: ' ' ' 

;10,.3 if they have suffered a personili^^isaster. ■ ^ \ 



ir. Any whit^,'p\erson who foils either a 2 or a 12 S;u££ers one 
.i of the ^tfpye'.depehding upon whichJJbf his three rolls that . 
. number appeared. Any black student buffers the same fate ' 
when he;, or. >she tells a 2, 3, 11,. or 12. 

12. Any persort'wiib..be'&;mes u^^^ re ceii^e .welfare, 

which amounts to.- $45 per year. 

13* Any pe^son^^^l'p becom^^^ ill is saved i£ they haVe 

purchased 'fcefdi,^^^ . if not , the/' die . 

14. Any person who s^^ffexs ,a'^pexsonal disaster loses nothing 
_ i£ he or she has purchased Insurance / All personal ,pro- 

perty will be^lost i£ insurance was nqt purchased. 

15. Extra money may be invested each year in. the following ways: 
,15.1 Investments in securities-. . ;^ . ; . 

15.2 Investments in -.shavings accounts. * 

15.3 Gambling. - 

16. ^Investments in securities pay .at the following rates: 



.^6. 


1 


■ 2 

• 


or 


12 pri;.;-the dice brings i/i'5% return. 


16. 


2 


3 


or 


11 oii'^ the^dice brings a ^^10% . rerurn.' 


16. 


3 


4 


or 


10 on the dice brings a 9%*^ retUTri'l' 


16. 


4 


5 


or 


9 on the dice brings an 'j8%, return. 


16'. 


5. 


/j6 


ox 


7 on. the' dicfe^bTingS' a /:% return. 



7. GajnblijTrg pays ^as: follows : 



17.1 2 or 12 on the dice brings 10 to 1. / 

17.2 3 or 11 on the dice brings 5 torl. 

' ' , J" 

'17.3 All other numbers lose. .'• V • 

•' . , . , • ' ■ . . V 

3. At the end of ten rounds (years) have eaCh student tell the ' 
class what Jie or she owns. Follow ^jthat with a very extensive 
dehriefiiig in which students indicate why th^y made the 
economic decisions they did and what their feelings were 
about, the problems they faced. Discuss the biases in the sys 

^ tem. Discuss the idea of the "cyclp of poverty" ^-and what 
inflation means in terms of decreasing buying pow^f. " Discuss 
which aspects of the g^e ware re alistic^nd which were not. 

• Summarize by. asking the students to share* what they learned 
about decisions" and economic conditions . 



Materials 



1. Several pairs of dice. 



Individual student scoresheets. 



V 
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/COMMUNITY LAND USE* 



Suggested* Classroom Use : Geography 

Civics : 
Government 



Rational-e 



People usually do not recognize how their community has changed 
unless they^have lived there^ for a long tame. The purpose of 
this lesson is to help -students recognize changing land use in 
their community. Students will develop geography skills by exa- 
mining the use of buildings and land in their community; 

Objectives ' i ^ •Jv 

1. StudeAts will be able -to identify the changes in the uSe of 
land and buildings over time. * 

2. Students will be able to recognize' that land and buildings 
are used for several purposes. 

3. Students will be able to recognize that building and land 
use can affect the aesthetic appearance of a community. 

Procedures • 



1. Introduce the idea of land and building use by having students 
researdti the forllowing questions: 

• 1.1 How long has our school buiTdisig been on this piece of 
land? 

. 1.2 What was on the land before the school w^s built? . 

1.3 What do you think will be standing on thi-l land fifty 
years from now? 

Ask the students for suggestions of people and places where 
answei^ to these questions might.be found. Possible informa- 
tion sources include the local* library, the local historical- 
society, school administrators, and the local newspaper- 
archives . 



^Adapted from '.'Geography in the Social Studies Curriculum" by 
Elmer D. Williams and Robert'N. Saveland'. 
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Divide the class into -groups to find answers to the first 
two questions . 

V ■ ■ y 

Have the groups make brief reports of their findings to 
the 'class . ^ 



Ask students how laiid in their community is used. Write 
their suggestions (such as stores, homes , roads , parks, 
hospitals, etc.) on the board.. - / 

^ J A 

Ask students to recall the names of commercial establish- / 
ments in their community. "Write these on the board. Cate- 
gorize these commercial establishments according to the 
services or goods they provide--f6r ejcample: . 



Pe^ey's--ciothing, appliances, hardward, etc. 
Barnett ' s - -b ooks tore ^ 
Joseph's --hair cutting and styling ' - 
, ^ Union Bank- -banking service 
Post Of f ice --postal -^services 
Nick's -.-restaurant and entertainment . 

> ■ . ■■ 
-grange a field trip to a community shoppi-ng area other than 
a newly built mall. Divide students into. groups o£ four^'to 
five. Have one student in each group act as a recorder of 
the following information: 

6.1 From the store name or window display, what products 
or. services does each es tabJ^ishment provide? 

6.2 Which building signs are obviously changed or altered 
versions of earlier signs? Remnants of signs on build- 
ings are good indicators of the changing use of the 
building*. • When appropriate, ask'store owners . if they 
know how the 'building was used prior to their occu- 
pancy. ' - 

6.3 In what dates were the different buildings constructed? 
In what differe,nt ways were the individual buildings ^ 
used? 

6.4 How many buildings are vacant? For what purposes has 
the building previously been used? 

Back in the classroom, have each group compile their findings 
on l.arge piece^s of paper and post them around the room. 

Discuss students' findings, about land use in their community. 
Use the following questions as a^ basis for discussion. 

8.1 What services and goods seemed most predominant in the 
shopping area? What does thalf imply about the needs 
.. , and wants of the community? / • ^ 



• 8.2 What are some previous uses, o£ the buildings? How ' 
have the needs o£ the cominunity changed? 

8.3 What do vacant buildings indicate about changes in 
the conflnunity? 

8.4 Why are buildings located where they are? 

9. Discuss the aesthetic question oY land and building use in 
the community. The following questions can promote discus- 
sion. - ' 

9.1 What does "aesthetic value o£^a community" mean? 

9.2 What specific areas and buildings in the community do 
you .find aesthetically g^leasing? 

9.3 Which Buildings, or areas would you like to see restored 
or changed? Why? 

• * ' • . 

■9.4 What do you think would be a visitor's reaction to our 
cominunity based on our. building and land use? 

9.5 What would you like the community tb look like? 

10. Summarize the lesson by pointing out that building and land 
use changes are based on the needs and w^nts o£ a community's 

■ people. 

. ■ ■ ■ • 

Materials . - • 

Ij. Pjoster paper for classification purposes. % 

. One -spiral notebook for eacli group of four staidents. ^ 

3. "Before aQd after" photographs of building or land use; 

Photographs may be available from newspapers, public libraries 
chambers of commerce, etg. 



HOW ENVIRONMENT; AFFECTS SOCIETAL CULTURES 



Suggested Classroom Use : Geography ' . 

Environmental Studies ' 
Global. Studies . 

Anthropology t 

Rationale 

Students often become embarrassed arid excited when they see 
others who look markedly different or who have different life- 
styles. The exercisie that follows w^ll help children understand 
these differences and develop defendable generalizations about 
tliem. . . ' ; . 

Research suggests that we need to te-ach students to study facts 
before forming generalizations . This lessori uses data .gathering 
skills enabling students to systematically study how environment' 
affects human behavifor. The, . concept goal is that societies in 
different parts o^;the. world -h'avdj^ ecologies will build 

similari|cultu?:al pa.tvte-rris': SucU gr^oups are more alike than dif- 
ferent:.^ — ' ' -' v - ^ . V;. . 

Recent^ studies ^howVcopcius^ learn more readily 

^wHeri' they are' actively^involved. • Here students will not study 
ab^out data gathering:^ iThey will do it. Children with many 
levels of reading/studying ability can participate in meaningful 
ways because this exercise is based upon graph and picture analy- 
ses. The prerequisite skills are knowing how to (1) use encyclo- 
pedias and atlases, (2) read temperature and^ rainfall : graphs , and 
(3) use a world map meaningfully and recognize map symbols.^ 

■ . • I .■ ■ ■ . . . 

Objectives ' 

1. Students will be able to gather pertinent facts. 

2. Students will be able to use these facts to form generaliza- 
tions about cultural patterns. 

3. Students will be able to express these generalizations iji a 
' concise paragraph. • . , 

Procedures ■ ' \ ' ' 

1. Assign each student an area to study. These i^^ill be the 
broad zones indicated on the globe (e.g. Arctic, Subarctic, 
. .Temperate,, Sub-tropic, arid Tropic zones J. Several children 
will be*^ working with the same zones and they will later form 
groups to compare notes and. evolve a composite* report. 



^ On the first day, eachychild will study the people who live ' ^ 
in a typical wati^r-s6ifrce area in their zohe.\ -These may 
•include ^he Amazon Basin, the' Great Lakes, the '.Meditexranean, 
and the Yellow River. Students rwiil fill in the. two work- , 
sheetsf to guide them in their study. • 

When :the study is finished,: the groups will compile their ^ 
-data and prepare a chart showing how people in the more and. 
'less densely populated ar^as live% , . 



4. In a debriefing session the teacher should lead students, to • 
conceptualizing these ideas: 

•• 

4.1 There are factors other than'- 'the^bvious (Jnes of skin 
color, speech patterns, and natiohial origins determining ' 
many cultural patterns . . ^ ..x^ ^ v 

*- . ■ ■ 

4.2 "Many . distinctive types of foodv shelter, and clothing " 
have b'^en developed around the world as a result' of .the 

..combination of products available, either natural or - 
. ^ manufactured."* (from Social Studies Guide for Curricu - ; 

lum Development by the Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction, "Concept Chart: Anthropology," pp D-10, 
19 78.) ^ - - • . 

4»3 "Much of the culture of any society is dependent upon 

its geographical Ipcation^ abundance, and the. availability 
. of natural resources." (from Social Studies Guide for 
Curriculum Development by the" Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, "Concept Chart: Soci-ology," pp. D-15, 
1978.) 

Materials ^ . 

For each child: 

1. World map (outline) . ; ' * . 

2. Crayons ar colored pencils far identifying map areas. Use of 
different patterns in pen or pencil is all right. 

3. Access to encyclopedias or textbooks where rainfall, tempera- 
ture, and population graphs and maps can be located. 

4. Assignment worksheets (attached)*". ^ ^ • 

. 5. Appropriate pictures, Slides, filmsfrips, magazines.- It is y 
ideal i£ -the resource center or school library can be used. i 
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For each group: \'- 

1» A fresh set o£ worksheets and a world outline map. 

2.. Magazines with pictures appropriate for clipping. Students 
may also draw or copy pictures to illustrate the study". 

3. A large sheet of newsprint for display purposes. 

4. Crayons, scissors, paste. 



5. Theme paper. 



-.Vi-.-v 
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WORKSHEET ONE: HOW THE E'NYIRONMENT AFEECTS SOCIETIES 



Basic Human Needs . Some ImporVnt Sources 

Water Wells, spring^, rivers, lake,s, oceans 

^ ' Soil,., water,/ grasslands, trees, animals 

Shelter ^ Rocks, trees', grasslands, soil, animal skins 

Clothing' : Plants, animals, minerals . 

' ' ' ' ■ ' . ^' ■ ■ : ' ' ■ ■ y 

1. Circle the area which you are studying: * 

■■/'■'' ' ■ 

- - Arctic Subarctic . Temperate Subtro'pic Tropic 

2. ^ap work: ^ 



2.1 Using ah atlas and an outline'^ map of the world, locate 
and identify the major water systems in your area. 

2.2 Lightly color or shade places of denser population; 

2.3 U^ing a different color or pattern, do the' same with 
places which have a scarce' population. , 

Reading graphs : (Choose ONE water system and complete- these 
•statements - ) . ^ 

3.1 The average rainfall for the year is about 

8 ' • . ' — ' 

3.2 It -is heaviest during- these .months : . , \ » , 

3.3 It i^s' lightest during these months :__^ , . , 



3.4 The average temperature for the year;^ is about 

3.5 It is highest during these months : ^ 
3.6. It is lowest during these months';.;^ • 



3.7 'It seems that such a climate:.i^ouid have the lEollowing 
kind of naturai ecology: ' 



4. Reading pictures from books, magazines , filjns^V slides , film- 
strips. ' ' ' • ' - . 



V 



, 4.1 Examine pictures of thinly p.pptil-ated ayeW 4'n' tfce>'sy3te"m 
*-you are studying and complete ^tl^e. fpilow4hg^'st-at'emen^^^^^^ 



a, .The most common sources for food are 



b. The characteristics of the homes include . ' ■ 



c: Special activities of .men and boys include 



d. Special^ activities of the women and girls include 

■ ■ ■ • 

e. Other interesting things in this society, are 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ ^' " ■ - - . ' 

4.2 .Examine pictures of more densely populated areas in 
the system you. are studying and complete the follow- 
ing statements. 

a. The most common sources for food are 



The chief characteristics" of the homes include 



c. Activities of the men and boys include 



d. Activities of the women' and girls include 



e\ Other interesting things in this society are 
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WORKSHEET TWO: HOW THE ENVIRONMENT AFFECTS SOCIETIES 
Group Work 

All members studying the same zonal area meet and compare notes. 

1. Using, a new copy. o£ Worksheet One, fill it in with .items 
^ ^ that are the same, or nearly the same, on most of your work- 
sheets. 

. 2. -Prepare a large -display paper showing what you have* learned 
about most of the people in your zone on the earth. 

3. Help each othQpr locate and cut out or draw pictures to illu's 
trate the lifestyles of . people in your zone- of tbe earth. 

4. Have one group member write a paragraph explainin'g why these 
people live as they do. Help the stuJ^ent writing by. giving 
him or her ideas. ^ 

5. Display your written paragraph and chart where others. can 
leam from your work. 



• ^ . MAPS VS. PHOTOGRAPHS 

Su);rges.ted;ci ass room Use ; . Geography • v .- 

- . ■ Ij,s7 History-*' . i ■ I", • ■ " 

Ratioaiale f 

Students often have .difficulty relating maps ,to what is seen by 
the eye on the ground or in phofogxaphs . Thfs lesson wil'l help 
develop^ studen$S"' ::awareness of th^/ physical geography of tKe .. ' 
United St ates'-irxv - - ' - . ■ / 



Objectives 



1. Students will ideij€l^y specific land featurei "-from aerial ^ 
and/or satellite photographs. 

■2. Students will identify the same specific land features . from 
conventional road and political maps of selected areas. 

Procedures * *V; 

1. Tell students that they are going to examine' the physical 
geography of the U.S. from two different perspectives. ' 
Both represent reality, but one' is photographs-vand the other 
IS maps. Students ^will be. asked to match up -'the photos with 
the maps- and maps with photos. 

^* Zf^^^^l^^^y e.ffective areas for using aeria-I br satellite 
Slides are -the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachian Mountains of 

, Pennsylvania- or, West Virginia, the Atlantic coast in Massa- 
chusetts, the Carolinas, or Florida; San -Francisco, the 
Great. Lakes- region, or the Mississippi delta are a^>v-. Gather 

• photographs, road maps, and other U.S. maps shovjilil natural 
and artificially . constructed features .• "V- • 

Us ing^ an opaque projector, show students one photograph and 
ask th-em to identify:fhe, physical features, mountains, 
vallgys-, lakes, riversmighways , dams V' etc. 

4. ,Show several .-jnaps, some of the same area as the photograph 
and some of a differehf area or areas. " • 



5. Ask students to identify the -map or maps of the ^ea shown 
the photograph, stating their reasons for the3.!rm;6iQ^CsO':. 

^* ^-^rSps^^^ ^-^j^^ty several; Ames using ^diffe;^W^?)t^ 



'l. . O^qu/may want, groups to do 

thil^.^^xexcise. . Have ■six: to ei|?it' different photographs 
and )naps placed ardujid- the room. Groups • rotate around the 
room matching up -maps' and photographs V 

Materials - .: •■v-'--.^' - * 

!• Photo- AM as of the .United States . Ward Ritchie Pifess, 
Pasadena, California. • ■ 

2 . Any ■ good,, ^ regionfal maps of tht;;; ai^S. The National Geographic 
Society :p.riiit&-: ja^nyz-excellent'-'ori-es ; as' .-ddv^ptlier organizations 

By using a '•''slide'm'ak'er^^ (Kodak' makes one) '^o^^^ make your 
. own slides simply and inexpensively. .C-'\ v.:- - ^ 

4. OPTIONAL: N.M. ' Short and-"P:.D. Lowman, J.r;- and'.5.<3.. Fredeh, " 
y^^^^^.,!? Earth: Landsat -Views the World ; ' NASA. Washington;" 
,. u.^c. , 1976 (about $15)-. ■^ . : ; - - . ". : . 
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PIONEER TRAVEL 



• Suggested Classroom Use ; U;S, History 

Geography 



Rationale .* • - • * v 

Thi'S lesson utilizes; a role-piay format' |6'* help students vi^ualiz 
pioneer travel in the ia40s. It encourages 'students -rto use pri- 
mary sourtes to gather evidence. Students /maOce 4ecisi:ons based 
oh data /th^y have gathered and their priorities '^fdr 'the cross-''^ 
country trip, ^ ' :, ; . • - ; ^ . ^ ^ 

• ■ ' ' ■ ■ '■' :'. \-.^' ■ ■ • - , " - •■ 

Objectives - ' -. . ^ -'.-^ .V' ^ o'- . - .,■ 

■ * . ■ ■.■ ' • ' . ^- , ». 

'1. Students will use primary and secondary, source jnate rial to 
gather evid^nce'for decision-making. ^. J;. ' " 

2. S-tiidents will interpret data tdr awing cone lusio^^^^ - 
tiieir needs. ■ . . ■ 

3. Students will become aware p£. the" diJEfi cult choices involved 

... in. basic survival , of frontier families traveling cross -coun- " 

Pracedures - , ; '- " " ... ' - ' . 

1.' Students imagine .they, are pioneers in .thb 1840s traveling ' ■ 
to California from'- the east coast. They defcided to go' to V 
St. Louis by train and. ai-e now "ready to join ■ a wagon -train ' 
- to make . the 'rest of the trip to California. •' 



5?^ 



^ Divide the Class mto groups" of three to' fiye^. students. 
Each group will f^re.sent a unit , going in one"" wagori-. ' 

Provide students- With; primary and 'secondary sources descrfb- 
ing travel -condi^tions in the 184as. ;;Dikries, letters, draw- 
ings ,. poems , and first-hand newspaper stprie's- are' all pri - . ' 
' mary sources'. Each groups- must decide what to take oij^ tlieir 
wagon. They Ttiust bie sure" ta consider travel Conditions and 
.needs as., well. as. person al Vprfe^ j , .... . 

To. help students-vmake Ihe^e .. choices , haive them ' aris war" the • " 
. falTowin'g.questiop-s/; : /. " • ' ^ 

4.1^ How large, is np^ >ra^on .gpirig to be? 

4.2 Why diH we decide,: to go by, wag'^fi rather than by ship 
around Cape Horn? i ; ' / . 



. 4.3' "What kinds p£ ^£opd should we take, and how much o£ 
each staple? How: will we preserve it? 

• • ; - ■ . . ,.■ - 

4.4 'What kind 6£'£ood can we expect to be^ able to obtaiii 
£rom .-the land and water as we travel? 

,4.5 How itttich Water will we take and how will it be 

carried? r • • * . 

4.6 What pers|3nal^ belopgings should we iJiclude? / 

4,. 7 What tool^. do we need? What about spare parts £or 
the wagon? ' . * . 

478 ; Wiir^.>^0^^^^^^ horses or mules to pull our wagon? What 

^r^ the 'I r d v an t . a ges>-a3^-dris-advai^t-a^es"t?£~'^^ — -How 



will we provide £or our animals? 

^.9;', Which family members will wall!;; and which will ride 
•v^ .:r in the wagon? 

4.10 How long will the trip take?' 

Once these and otK&r .questions have been answered- by the 
grQups have the entire class discuss each group's choices 
and the reasons for them. N6 groups should change their 
lists at this time. 

Give each group a set of "pioneer travel -^experience cards" 
and tell them they are beginnin|:- their ja&S^ey.. Number the 
cards and have students respond' :i:o each situation as a group 
and Write down how. they handled or reacted to the situation. 

Here are some ideas for "pioneer travel experience cards.". 
Car4g ca^ be the same or different for each group. Each 
group sHbuld have between five and ten cards depending on 
.the time available for this activity.. 

6.1 A mule loses a shoe. . . 

6.2 A; flash flood carries off 'the family Bible. 

6.3 The .^ater* barrel breaks 

6.4 The wagon load 'is too heavy for the horses to pull. 
What -goes? 

* ' > ' . ■ ^ 

6.5 The s^ix-year-dld son dies. * " ' • 

6.6 A family fight causes extreme tension.' ^ . 




T', 
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6.7 One iwagon-trayi jnefliber kills;^' a figlit/ 

"6.8 One - family decides' to, go alone ;^tb look fox a. ahoicteut * 

thi'ough the monntaii^s. ^ ^ # ^ ' c 

7. ^ After' ali cards have bfe'en dlgcussed/by^tjie gfo^ups, h^e 
' the class discuss" their experiences and how" tlxey hairaled 

situations. 'Ask: "Did fcyo^ne. quit?". "What adius'tment;? •were \' 
made?" "What were group, me^mbers ^^eeling?" "How were deci- 
sions made^in' the family?" ^ 

Summarize by discussing the- realities of wagoil-train travel 
in the;- 1840s and what motivated these people, * Discuss the - ^ 
aspects of jUie 'society whichf enrcourage^ .frontier s^trength, /, 
s^If- reliance , law. and?k>rrder, and a sense of commimity. 
H6 w di d the^ travel experi enrpc; nf thfi 1Rnn<; rnjit riH^ite t^r^ * 
* the ^frontier spirili? t ' ^ 

■* ■ • ' ' . . » ■ ' 

Materials 

Primary and sedondajcy sources; ."pioneer travel jexperience cards.".-. 



« 
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WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 



Suggested Classroom Use : , . U..:S. History 
■Rationale 

Students are usually willing to accept too .many "facts o£ his- 
tory" as irrefutable. This exercise presents two apparently 
contradictory :^^cts. It is desi^^ed to help students understand 
that the interpretation of history^epends upon different writers' 
view of it . ■ J 

- Objgc,tixe.s : '. ■ ^ — 

• * ■• 

1. r^ Students will understand the time sequence of the ; Confedera- 
, tion period and the ratification of the U.S. Constitution. 

2. Students will gain information on tjie Confederation period. 

3. Students will recognize tHat historical "facts" are inter- 
pretations of the past and can differ, depending on the in- 

V terpretation. ^ 



Procedures'^ , 

1. Ask s^tudents to name the first President o£ the United ' \ 
States.. Inform them that George Washington was not, even 

- though^ most people think of him as the first. 

- ' • • . . ■ i 

2. Have students cheik their texts.- They will say that George \ 
Washington was the first president. Tell them you have 
evidence^ to the contraxy. / 

3. ' Pas^-.out information on John Haiison an have students read ' 
' it. ^ ' 

4. Help* explain the contradiction by asking the following 
questions. * * , Jk 

4.1^ When did our nation offici^ly begin? (1776) V 
: ' ■ . ■ • • V:- 

4.2 When did George Washington first take office? (1789) 

4.3 What happened between those years? (Confederation 
period;) ^ - 

4.4 Did- we have any leaders during the Confederacy? (*...) 



5. Lead, students to point out that Washington was the first 
president under the government of the U.S. Constitution. 

6. Ask which of the two men is usually, if not always, said 
to b.e the first president. How have historians chosen to ^ 
interpret the terms "president of the United States"? 
(The U.S. did not really become official until -the Consti- 
tution was ratified.) Summarize by pointing out that 
"facts" are mirrors of reality- -based on the interpreta- 
tions/of the viewers. This is especially true when you 
aTe ccHisidering the past. , ' ' 



Materials 



Fai:JL sheet on Joh n Hansjon-.— (-a.t^ta€fee4^ 



V 
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- JOHN HANSON, FIRST UNITED STATES PRESIDENT, 
REMAINS FORGOTTEN MAN 

t 

• . '■ ' By Robert Betts ' 

;- Copley News Service : ' 

John Hanson never chopped down a cherry tree-or threw a dollar 
across the Potomac, so far as is, known. His cfnly claim to fame 
is that he preceded George Washington as prtsident. Yet many" 
. Americans have never heard. of him. Few histories refer to himv' 
He gets but a brief mention in some encyclopedias . 

One biography,- however, that aims to set matters right by giving 
due credit to the man whom history passed by, is "John Hansonj 
Our First .President." Written bv Seym our W. .Smith, \t hac b^»Ti 
republished by the Invest- In-America National Council as part 
. of Its Heritage Series to mark the Bicentennial. 

Hanson was a force. in Colonial politics long before the American 
Revolution. Born at Mulberry Grove, Charles County, Maryland, ' 
a direct descend-ant of Scandinavian royalty, he became a leading 
figure in the Maryland JAssembly and. headed the Association of 
Mar/land Freemen, an early patriotic' group. "John Hanson's 
. tal-ents as a military organizer, his tireless energy in support- 
ing Washington's army with men, arms, and ammunition, and his 
other war activities were of incalculable value to the Continen- 
tal cause," his biographer states. ^ " • 

As head'of the Maryland delegation in Congress at Philadelphia, 
he led his state in the bitter land fight which threatened to 
split the country during the confusing, formative years. He 
would not add his signature to the Articles* of Confederation, 
which the other twelve states )iad signed, until they ceded and ' 
gave to the new country forever all the land they claimed out- 
' side of their .own borders. 

With its great wealthy as well as its geographical and military 
importance, Maryland could afford; to -hold out alone. It refused' 
to compromise. . Hans pn demanded full compliance or nothing. At \ 
last the others?" gave ._in. Hanson had won a victory for .the prin- 
ciple that all .undevelope-^land should belong to the nation, and 
had^p^repared the way for-ffltional .expansion. For the part he 
played he was, on ;J^ovembeif 5 , 1781, elected "President of the 
United States ih: Congress J^ssemb led. " Washington was likewise 
Commander of th^' Armies of the United States "in Congress 
. Assembled." - 1^.^ - • '. 

Most 'historians hqid that the Articles of Confederation," though 
contributing to the technique of government, were quite unsatis- 
factory in practice because q^f the subordinate part occupied by 



the new centrkl government. It is sard that Congress, depend- 
ing upon the states for its funds and for the execution of its 
decrees, found itself ^to be little more than a legislative- 
executive body attempting to reconcile the policies of the ., 
variotis^states . Hanson's ch.amp ion disagrees. 

. ■ ' .• 

^He writes "Historians , in their hurry to pass on to the -.-v ' 
presidehcy^f George Washington, have neglected the eight ^^ars 
; that Iky /befiind him, and between his election. and Hanson's;^."/ 
"They h^ve; led us to believe that 'the government during tho'^e 
years w^s a thing of shreds and patches, at odds with itself, , 
complaining of the dif ficul^ties of governing; thjey have blandly 
' supposed th^t it was a government without a head; -and that this 
nation,, with nothing more to guide it- than a few ixntidily 
selected and fractious gentlemen, was yet recognized as a nation 
— — by th e r e st, of the wo r ld, and^was - able to t r ansact business of — — 
great and enduring importance *with the rest' of the world." 

The. biography continues: "In the years before Washington's 
' presidency, America made treaties of peace and treaties of 

alliance, contracted loans,, received and sent ambassadors; during 
those years it set its house in order, providing for a standard 
currency, a Federal bank, a P9stal service, a standing army--and 
much of what it did then has survived almost unaltered to the 
present day; and are we to suppose that all this was accomplished 
without leadership just because a single fact 'in history was 
stated without research and must now be upheld at all costs?" 

'The author gives his own views about what led to the agitation 
for a new Federal Constitution. He believes it was' adopted not 
so much in order to "form a. more perfect Union." "That the 
Articles of Confederation formed the United States as a perpetual 
nation nobody could dispute/' he states. . Rather, he says, the. 
Second Constitution was pushed through by a group of wealthy ,men,^ 
led by Alexander Hamilton--a "complex and mys-terious . character"- - 
in order to safeguard their own. in,te rests and those of their 
associates . ^ 

• ■ ■ . 

Whether or not the Articles of Confederation were dissolved for 
materialistic rather than idealistic reasons, as he charges, 
Washington himself called them >*little more than the shadow with- 
out the substance." " 

' ' '■ . . 

• The Constitution was signed September 17, 1789 , establishing- the . 
system of Federal government which began to function in 1789. 
Washington was unanimously elected the first president under this 
Constitution, and he took office April 30, 1789. 

Hanson had retired from. office in November, ,1782 , because of ill 
health, having served one year all but a day. His associate 



Daniel Carroli had been elected to act as his substitute. Han- 
son ..died November 22, 1783, to become "obliterated from our 
national consciousness, a forgotten heTo, an unsung president.". 
• ■■ • » ' • . ■ 

•At least he has a, place in. the National Capitol Building at 
-Washington, D.G. He stands there in Statuary Hall, a bronze 
figure m Frock-Coat, triangular hat and knee breeches, star 
across at the statue of George Washington. ■ 



THERE GOES THE NEIGHBORHOOD , . 

Suggested Classroom Use : Political Science '^ 

' - Civics ~, V. 

V > ' Government ' - ' 

• . ■ Sociology ' ' . 

\ ' * U.S. History . , • > ' 

Rationale ' . * . , 

Since most .people have never held public office, they- are unaware • 
of the- pressures placed on public of ficials. about . decision-malcing,. 
This, lesson is designed to help :$tudent^ become mdre aware of 
these pressures. . V-'. ,;. . 



Objectives «• 'v.-^ii / -' ■ ' : \ ^ ^ " 

1. ; Throughfjole-play, students wilivbecome aware of the 'ixei^jS-el 

placed, tipon local officials when:;^akiiiV legislative ^&isaons. 

2" Stu^gfes will submit- a br^ reaction to the role-play 

• .situ^i^>ji de^piast rating their understanding of the "pressures 
- placed upon It^cal. officials wheji- making, legislative decisions . 

Procedjlfes ' ' ■ H^^^ 

l\ For pi^poses::o£;the^^^ teacher-^should select an 

area near enqugh ::to. tlie schabl that many students will be 

f^J-r^''^}^^^^^^:^^:^^^'^ ''^■M- For ekanfple, in Michigan 
the Great, Lakes .r^Sx>i-t; -area: n^^^ City i-s a good 

• • choice, "y-ou shQuid-select a plac^ that makes sense to the - 
Kids . . ■■ " ■" •. - r.^^- -s"^-"-; ■-vVj, \ - ^ ; ' .. . ^ • 

2. Present students :^itji:. a; -'^^^^ establishing some- 
thing like a maj dr. oil company . placing to build an oil 
refinery near a res arr- area:, ^ situation might 
vary considerably .from~ schoaj- . to s^^^ 



constructioji i)eripd 1^^^^^^ three years and 

L bringv several hundred jofes^^^d^^^^ and i 



The 

will o^ v^sf i.ai iiuiiurea. j_^s auri.n and sixty 

to seventy- five permanent jifes, at^the. facil^^^^ The present 
unemployment x^te%|i the a^r^a is ;lp'-i2| in summer and 2j0-25| 

f^^nfi^l^%^^' ""^^f^ '^^^^^^^^^ ^ill about 

?5£^00.,000^^ %The,^aiinual payHil f.c>r the permanent employees 
willr be. a^bout $1,.W.,000 to $Q^ -Z56^^i)0Q. The. refinery will " 

process oif bTought-.into the Creat L^kes via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway from the Middle EastV^. .; - - 



students should be"' assigned roles of County Boards. Chair- 
person, six to eight Boara members, Secretary to the Board, 
three or four top .oil company officials who are in town to 
"sell" the project, mayors of two or threiSineighboring^'towns , 
Chamber of Commerce m^jjibers , resort facility owners', sl'^dents 
fromvthe loca} community?' college or university, some local 
clergymen, local unioii^^off fic-ials and members, and any other 
groups to help fill out the needs of the group. DON'T FORGET 
the editor and owner of the local newspaper. 

Two Board members are in* favor of the proj'ef-t arid two are 
against it. Some of th^ others are logically on one side 
or the other. DON'T STACK IT SO ^AS TO PRE-ORDAIN THE OUT- 
COME. Also include some "don't know or care"s. 

Students represent a. large group who are powerless sinc^ 
they -are from oiftside the area and cah't vote, so the Board 
simply ignores them. Sometimes this 'i^ realistic. (In 
Michigan, -students who -register to V-'ote in their college 
community -.^Te. eligible voters in that community . Check ^your 
state on. this one.)'; : , . 

• Warn class members to keep their role sheets away f rom • 
other groups -i-rspies , you know. - v ■:■;:■■■:/;■'■ ;}: 

Set /up the situation arid distri'bute the role she^.ts on.the 
first day. It is helpful to ,plxk a strong student with wide 
peer respect to be the BoariJ chairperson as this persori will • 
have her/his handfe full.. Help, out- with simple Roberts Rules. 

^Isolion^.the first :day let the various groups meet to :deter- 
mine what their roles' demand and set policies for themselves. 
This miglit extend into the second day so information and 
organization pan .be complete enough to be effective. 

Brief Board members* ori their job. Tlfe^Tniist listen to testi'-' 
mony from any group or citizen who w|sftes to speak, question 
any they wish, and, considering the i|eoe?sity of granting a 
zoning variance before construction begins, decide whether 
the. company will be allowed to build there. Following the 
Board's decision an election will beJ;ield among the local 
people to determ:^e -whether the Board will be retained in 
office. 

Keep the length of hearings flexible. Two or three days 
should be the maximum time. The simulation should leave your 
students wanting more- -not wishing you'd stopped it earlier. 
You may want to considerably shorten them from the maximum 
recommended. 



-:12. When t'he. Board actually debates-, the de,ci$ion to rezone, 
let them, retire to a^private or semi -private place. How- 
ever, 4f/xiisou live where open>meetings are required by Laif, 
an open meeting .iM4&t be held:' After announcing the deci- 
^^^^'^'^Pl'i 'the .el.€j(Stion (item 10 above} . 

13. In debriefing ask "Did class members ■ carry their roles 
realistically?" "What problems were inherent in the 
Situation?" ."What was an effective approach for each of th 
• different groups., to take in achieving their desired result? 
.■,.!Ji;L^cuss the pressures legislators Vface when, considering 
v \^ubaic .policy 

;.;|lave; each student write a paper describing- his or her role 

-vond the various, .roles that.:were played out during th^- ro.ie- 
- : .-Pi^y • Have stu<ients Mdentily conflicting w^ts and heeds 
^between each of the- roles.' Also have students include ■ 
-reasons why they thin%one pressure group 'won over another 
m the final decision'. What kinds, of tactics Were used by 
each^-roie and group rand do they agree or disagree?; 



Materials v:'^v- ' . . . 

l/- ''Si txratioh; .sheet" and roles for-'each student. Keep some 
/- extras in- case some are lost., . ~ . ' . ' 

2.. A sketched map of the area being^considered. Ideally this 

should be at least 20" x 30". Using a familiar location 
- adds realism to the situation. 

3. A location where a long , table can be set up for "the Board " 
^ to sit around. A .large room is best. 



4. 



Patience and imagination. You'll have to improvise some 
details as the situation becomes unique to your classroom.. 



SCHOOLS AND POLITICS 



Suggested Classroom Use :. Political Scienge . - 

. Civics ~^ ~" • 

, ; Government \ 

Rationale V 

Students should r.^^lize that politipaUactivity .is k-i around 
^em, not just ,in>.the city, stateV: and^rational 'governments . 
One method tt^Hh^^^^^^ with this- concept is to identify 

political... activity -^d political acti-ok as it applies directr 
to them. By start iii^with- any problem related to-school life 
you can show 'Stuaents that political activity, applies to info 
mal as well .as.iformal groups and issues., • 

Objectives ' • 

1. Students ^will become aware that the' school is a political 
environment. 

2. Students will be able^to discuss and evaluate^ problems 
affecting their school environment. 

3. Students_will be able to make decisions based on the 
feasibility and consequences of 'tlieir political action. 

.4. Students will see themselves as prplitical parti(!ipants. ' 
Procedures • 

1. Divide the class into groupTs of fo^ for "brainstorming" 
to answer these questions. ^ 

1.1 What are some of tlie problems of school life at your 
" school? 

1.2. Which of the problems do you think would be particu- 
larly difficult, to solv6? • 

2. Have each group pick- one problem which seems most urgent 
and answer the following questions. 

2.1 Who or what groups could deal with the problem? 

2.2\ What are some of the specific difficulties involved 
in solving this problem?' 



3. Have each g^twfw^^^^ ai^ evaluation of 

/.s-v It to <he. -ejit'J^ 

4... Ask tM .clas>.i^)iS^h 'school probl 

investigate^ Ifelp-I^^ Ql.ass define the problM-aiid identify 
possible p ol it i carl .groups. -or, pe.op,Ie having direct or indirect 
. relationships to. it.; ' For example , : students ..may identify the' 
. < problem as the dang«rpu§..:s.tre.6€-.;>crassing between the bus stop 
. ; and the school building «Ask;.VlibHs. direct 

involved with .this siti»^ion. ' -in this case the list would 
' >r ' incJoide the school admiiiistratioii , teachers , students , the , 
■ • • cit)^ road ;and sign .department-, parents, etc. 

5. Divide the students into groups to Vork on possible solutions 
to the problem; / . 

f_6. Have students interview various groups and ihdividuals 

involve'd ;with the problem'.- How do' their fellow students 
feel? What do the teachers sugg-est be done? What does the 
administration have to say? . 

7. Discus's ..reactions students encountered during the interviews. 
Answer ^fhe following questions. - 

7.1 Who has power to solve the problem? 

7.2 What possible salutions are most likely to be recommended 
by each person interviewed and why? 

l.l^ What .^re the possible consequences for each alternative? 

8. Once students are aware of other 'people ' as political actors 
shift their attention to their roles in this particular 
situation. Students- should consider which political actors 
have. the greatest "resources ," and what they are. Political 
resources include^^authority, support of others, knowledge, . 
mon6y, and any aft ribTste that gives them power. Discuss 

with students what actiWis they would like to take, how they ' 
would, implement their siiggestions , and what possible reaction, 
may come from the schoor and community. 

^9. Organize students into work groups with each group t/become 
involved in action related to the problem. Students could 
interview, conduct surveys, present petitions , make recommen- 
dations, call for and conduct meetings., request and conduct 
student assemblies, etc. ■ 

Whateveri the outcome -of the political action, discuss with 
the students the political aspects of their school. ' Summarizle- - 
by ."asking students to give "other ^examples of how their school^, 
is a- political environment.- Help students recognize what 
kinj^s of political activity worked best in this environment 
and why. . /• ' 
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TEENAGE DRINKING LAWS'. 

Suggested Clas-groom Use : Political Science. 

. ' " ' 5 sociology:- ^; , V . .. 

. . . . " ' Civics . 

- / Government ' a : 

U^S. Histoiiy' > . ' 

Rationale^ Vv 

One important skill in any social studies classroom is th^^ 'ability 
to gather data and make interpretations ba;sed on^evidencei This' 
lesson's .purpose is to increase student awareness o£ 'teenage: ^trafn 
tic fatalities and accidents as Telated to teenage dxiniciivg laws . 
Students will gather evidence and draw conclusions from the eV^i-" 
dence. ' ; • . . ^ ^ ^ ' > 

■ '•■ . ■ ■ ~' ' '■■ '■ '■' ' 

Ob 3 ecti^veS' > - . 

1. Students will collect data about teenage drinking laws and 
teenage traffic fatalities and accidents in.each state. ' 

2. Students will report 'their findings on ah outline map 'of vi' 
the United States. ' . . . ^^^^^ 

3. Students will interpret the data and draw conclusions based>" 
. on the evidence. 

4. Students, will gain awareness of the relationship of drunkeii. 
driving and traffic fatalities -and accidents for teenagers. 

5. Students will suggest ways by which teenage traffic fatalities 
and accidents due to alcohol ingestion can be reduced. 

Procedures 

1. On an outline map of the U.S>, identify those states with 
legal drinking ages of 18, 19, 20, and 21. 'Col-or all states " 
with the same drinking age the same color. Choose a dif- 
ferent color' to represent each different legal drinking age. 

2. Locate staTisstical evidence f^r each state on the following 
, items . , 

2.1 Teenage traffic 'fatalities due to alcohol ingestion in 
1960 and 1977. • 



2.2 



Tfe^nage traffic accidents related to alcohol in 1960 
and 1977. 



Identify the States that ha>getj changed the legal drinking age 
Ma-rk those states that have lowered the legar- drinking age 

^ith a circle. ''.Mark those, that have, increased the legal 

^drinking age with a/square.^ - . 

If there has been an increase in teenage traffic fatalities, 
and accidents due to drunken : driving, ma^k -that state with, 
a •+.' If a state shows a decrease mark it. wi'th a 

Ask students to state the relatipnship , if any, between' the 
lowering of the drinking age and the number of traffic acci- 
dents and fatalities due to -alcohol inge'stion.* .Do st^es 
With a lower- drinking age have a^igher proportion of-" 
■ alcohol-related traffic ac'cidents and fatalities? Dt) statis- 
that changed to a lower or higjlj;^r legal frinking age have . 
changes in the proportion of accidents due to alcohol? 

Have students respond in writing to the following hypothesis: 
"The J.owering of the idrinking age to 18': has had a t^dehcy 
to' increase the number of teenage traffic- fatalities ' and 
accidents ." y . ^ * ^ ; 

Discuss -conclusions in terms, of other ivariables , like the 
55 mph speed limit ,,. better driver education, increases or 
-decreases in the use of marijuana population increases, 
percentage changes in teenage drivers, ^tc. 

.Summarize .the .lesson by asking the students to state findings 
and possible conclusions.; Discuss how state officials and 
priviate citizeJls can help; prevent; traffic.- fatalities caused 
byi.-alcbhol: cons umbt ion. - ^ - . . 



■ STEREOTYPING 

it ' • 

Suggested > Classroom Use : . Sociology ' * 

• Social Problems - 

e . . . • . ■ ■ • ■ ■ - 

^Rationale 

One recent- social studies 'trend is to help students exaaine and 
^clarify their own values and biases. This lesson will help stu- 
dents recognize how they consciously or unconsciously categorize 
.people -based on stereotyped -beliefs . It will help students ' 
analyze their own beliefs and could b^ used as an introductory 
lesson for any unit on stereotyping. ' ^ . 

Ob.iectives ^ ' . ' • ^ 

' — ' — • . • ■ . 

1. Students will develop a. definition fur "stereotype." 

2. Students will describe their own stereotypes for a'given [ 
list of. identifiable groups. 

3. Students will discuss -their stereotypes and compare them 
with other people ' s« views . ' ^ 

4. Students will discuss positive and negative ^pects of using 
^stereotypes. 



Procedures 

1. , Have students, write a brief* paragraph .describing what the 

following are like (looks, intelligence, education, life- ■ 
style). . \ , 

■ * 

1.1 Jet setter 

1.2 "Sweet little old lady" 

1.3 Mother-in-law . 

1.4 Librarian " * ' 

1.5 Olympic champion 

1.6 Belly dancer • ^ 

2. After each student has had an opportunity to describe each, 
compare the similarities and differences between these 
reports.' Ask why similarities in responses exist. 

3.. Situation: Suppose it is one week ^before Christmas and you 
are buying a gift. for each of the following: Harry Skinner, 
a cab driver; Marsha Truelove, a Red Cross volunteer; Freddy 
Foster, a six^th-grade "A", student; and Abigail Watson. Which 
of the following ^ifts would you chobse for each? ' 
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a desk dictionary a^pair ^ sk-is' . . 

a rocking chair ^ a leather jacket^^ . , 

a make-up iht ■ a-"I^iss" album 

a first aixi kit two tickets to the opers 

3.1 Have students match gifts with the persons. Discuss 
•the selecti*ons' and the reasons for selecting each gift. 

3.2 After each student has indicated the gifts, lie or -she 
would give, then reveal the following information." 

' * - * 

a. ' Harry is a voice student wh<J drives a cab "in his . 
• spare -time. He has. nothing against leather 

'jackets, but he'd prefer the opera tic;^ets *^ 

b. ,- At 16,^ Marsha thinks "Kiss" is super. She listens 

to them while doing volunteer^work in the Red' Gross- 
canteen every afternoon. She doesn't need*a first 
aid kit to serve coffee and cokes- j^o* servicemefl. 
*f , , " 

c. Freddy. i5' working on a clown routine fbr| the school 
^talent show right now. A make-np kit would help 

- his act a. lot more than would a. di^ftibnary. 

d; Born in Colorado, Abigail still enjoys, skiing. ,She 
would put those skis to good use and has no need 
r .for a rocking chair just yet. • , ^ 

After doing the two activities , have students collectively 
develop a definition of "stereotypes.." This can'be doiie as _ 
a class or in groups of three to four students. . .. 

' ■ . . ■ ■ • . *" 

Discuss with the class the positive and negative implications 
of depending on s te*reo*types . * 

Positive: One doesnH have to think about an individual 
when .relying exclusively on stereotypes. 

Negative: The use of stereotypes denies an individual the 

right to be who-- he or she is- -different and unique 
from everyone else.. Relying on stereotypes is a. 
form of prejudice and can. lead to- discrimination. 
The use of stereotypes may interfere with one's , 

, ability to get to know other people. 



■ . ' . FAMILIES • 

Sugges ted. Cla'ss room Use : Sociology 

U.S. History 

Rationale ^ • , 

Family- size and* cofllposition may have changed in recent years, 
but the . family is still the basic social unit in American 
society. ^ Families usually consist, o£ a father ,* mpther, children 
apd may include other close .relatives such as grandparents , a:uni^ , 
and^ uncles. Also, .some 'family units include adopted children, 
stepchildren, stepfathers aiid stepmothers. Single- parent homes 
now represent between 25% arid 40% of American families. 

The purpose of ihe- family has always been, and still is, to pro- 
vide > as ic needs of foo'd, dotting, shelter, protection, and r 
iQve.* Family customs differ dye to traditions and backgrounds 
stemming^, from the family's, country of origin. This lesstin is 
designed .'to help students* better understand the concept of 
family. * ^ • • 

Objectives v • ^ ^ 

«^ 

1. students will collect information on different Members of 
their own "families . ^ • 

2. Students will.i^ntify ways in which their families provide 
for their own needs and ways in which the family -^membei^ 
depend on each other. ' ' \ " 

3. ^ Students will become aware of the uniqueness of -theiV owji • , 

family. ' ^ " , 

*^ .t V . . , . 

4^ Students/.wiir be able to identify countries from which their 
ancestors emigl^ated and*ile'arn something 'of the. cultures from 
wkich tffeyccame. ' ^. ' ' ■ • - * 
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Procedures 



Hav# students ^ist^on.^per^all family members with \frhom. 
they have daily .ot weekly contact. Hive them(use circles 
or squares t,p indicat^- members o f the . famfly unit: Each 
family membjer should be labeled with his or -her name and 
relationship to the ?tudent. A 



2. By each family member list vays in which he or she contri- • * 
butes to the family unit. This includes tasks that are 
done, jobs bringing money to the family, and time spent in 
ways beneficial to members of the family ^ ■ 

3. Have students share ways in which their own families provide 
for and support each other. Discuss with students benefits 
of the family unit. Have students speculate what it would 
be like without f amilies - -both the benefits and drawbacks. 

4. Have students vfite short stories describing traditions or 
customs unique, to their family. Students could also draw 
pictures of their families engaged in a mutual activity. 

5. Have students ask parents and/ or grandparents about the 
ethnic origin of -their family . Help them locate the country 
[countries) *of their ancestors on -a world map. 

6. Students can investigate their ancestors' immigration to 

this country., the conditigns they encountered, and the process 
of assimilation or exclusion they faced. 

7. Summarize bv|helping students define the concept of. "family." 



Materials '. 

1. On-e large sheet of paper for each student. 
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